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TWENTY years ago the curiosity of travelers by the various 
Sound lines of steamers was often excited by a long, bold stretch 








BREAKERS—FROM PEBBLY BEACH 


[From an oil painting by Chas. Lanman.] 


of land, lying like a dark cloud along the eastern horizon. Their 
inquiries, however, elicited little beyond the fact that the seeming 
cloud was Block Island, which was popularly supposed to be a 
sort of altima thule, or jumping off place of creation. It was the 
last land seen by outward bound ships, and the first descried on 
the return voyage. Whittier’s Palatine, and Dana’s Buccaneer, 
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had made it notorious 
rather than famous, and 
had bestowed upon an 
honest, God-fearing peo- 
ple an unsavory reputation * f 
| oe | ‘A 1 deserved by only a few un- 


\ scrupulous men. The idea 
\ i) prevailed that the inhabi- 





tants were a strange race, 
half man, half codfish, ob- 
taining an easy subsistence 
from the unrivalled fish- 
eries of the adjacent wa- 
ters, or preying upon un- 
fortunate vessels driven by 





stress of weather, or lured 
by false beacons upon their 
inhospitable coast. Eerie 
tales were told of deeds > 
done under cover of dark- 
ness, and every headland 
was said to have its story 
of disaster and suffering. 
Their gate-posts and fences 
were said to be made of 
the timbers and planks of 


ISLAND HARBOR. 


BLOCK 








plundered vessels, and 
every house was supposed 
to contain many articles 
of value obtained from > 


wrecks. It was even hint- 
ed that the huge. staff 
which towered boldly aloft 
from their highest hill, 
bearing a beacon that 





could be seen from Green- 
port to Providence, was the stolen mast 


*¢ Of some tall bark, whose lofty prore 
Shall never stem the billows more.” 
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It is little wonder that ideas like those given above obtained 
currency in regard to a place whose only harbor was a few rows 
of oaken piles, strengthened by rocks at the base between which 
small boats could enter; and whose only regular communication 
with the outer world was by an open boat once a week. I can 
give no better description of affairs at that time, than by using 
part of a letter which I wrote several years ago: 

In the autumn of 18701 stood by these same old spiles at the 
landing and watched and waited for the Island Belle to come in, 
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HARBOR=-FROM OCEAN VIEW LAWN. 


bringing the weekly mail from Newport. The fishermen had all 
returned and were busy in hauling up their boats or in dressing 
their catch in the fish-houses close by; but now and then one 
would pause in his work to watch the clouds driving fiercely over- 
head, ominous of a night of storm and darkness. A sullen north- 
easter was breathing upon the deep, and the long white surges 
swept the beach for miles; while the roar of wind and wave 
seemed to increase with every passing moment. The whole 
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horizon to seaward was one 
long line of tossing foam, 
unbroken, save where 
some scared coaster could 
be seen with shortened sail, 
scurrying for safety to the 
ports of the far-off main- 
land. Block Island offered 
no harbor for ships in that 
day, and it would be only 
to court destruction for one 
to venture too near. 
Would the  mail-boat 
come? Every one felt 
sure that she would, for 
old Bill Rose was on board, 
and “ Add” the most daring 
sea-dog that ever made 
the trip. But there had 


been some detention at Newport, and the clouds had begun to sift 


their darkness upon the deep before she came in sight; and then 
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she lay off and on for some time, waiting for a favorable moment 
to land; for the time must be carefully chosen, and even then only 
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the most consummate skill and coolness could land a boat in 





safety through such a surf. 
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HARBOR AND VILLAGE—-LOOKING FROM THE ‘“‘HYGEIA,” 


» Several pairs of oxen soon came down the bank, their drivers 
stationing them on the sand almost at the water’s edge. The sig- 
nal that all was right was 

given by waving a lantern, Wij st: =] 
and soon “hard lee,” rose 
above the storm in the 


hoarse accent of Bill 
Rose; when the little boat 
was seen to rise upon the 








foremost of three billows 
| of unusual size, and to 
. come ‘‘head on” toward 
the shore. The water 
slipped away from beneath 
her, the first wave rolled 





. with thundering roar upon 
the sand, and there were a 
few moments of suspense 
before the second broke; 
but the time had _ been acai M 
nicely calculated, and on DR. 0. S. MARDEN. 
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the crest of the third the little craft came far up the beach. A 
succession of large waves is always followed by a few of smaller 
size, and before the next mountain billow could roll down upon 
her, the stout oxen had pulled the Island Belle out of reach. 

The small freight was quickly delivered 
to its owners, when all went up to the “old 
harbor store,” where the mail was distributed 
to the men, women and children 
of Block Island; for, stormy as it 
was, it seemed as if every inhab- 
itant must be present. The con- 
versation which ensued 
was good-natured, but 
there was a noticeable 


















absence of 
‘esting, al- 
though oc- 
casionally 


SWORD FISHING, 


some odd expression or dialectic phrase would provoke a smile. The 
children generally observed a becoming silence, while their elders 
talked over the news from the mainland, or discussed the prospects 
and plans for the morrow. Their garments were plain, in many 
instances of homespun, cut in accordance with the dictates of con- 
venience rather than of fashion. Their manners and customs were 
simple, and the march of civilization had not yet crushed out the 
primitive and generous hospitality of our forefathers. Bronzed in 
countenance, and inured to toil most of them were, and although a 
casual glance would reveal many a phlegmatic countenance, a 
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closer look would show lines 
drawn by the terrible realities 
of their life; for on an island 
without a harbor all must be 
familiar with the toils and 
dangers of the sea. But on 
some of those faces were ex- 
pressions not formed in- the 
close circumscription of this 
Block Island life. Some of 
these men had been in every 
clime, and had seen many lands 
whose inhabitants are not ex- 
pesed to privations like theirs. 
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THE OLD MILL 


He who would visit this Isle of the Sea to-day has his choice of 
of three routes. From New York, Hartford, and Boston direct 
connections are made by railroad and by the Sound lines, with the 
Block Island steamers River Queen from Providence and Newport, 
the George W. Danielson from Newport, and the Block Island 


from Norwich and New London. 


The Rive 


er Queen was President 


Lincoln’s famous dispatch boat, and in her saloon the Union and 





A WINDMILL SCENE. 


Confederate commissioners held the conference which ended the 


Rebellion. 


For those who do not suffer the pangs of mal de mer, which, 
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after all, is but the remorse of a weak or guilty stomach, the 
voyage of three hours is one of absorbing interest. The varied 
charms of Narragansett’s bay and shore give place to the grandeur 
and broad expanse of old ocean; out of which rises, as one 
approaches, a landscape of singular novelty and beauty. A more 
uneven surface, or a greater diversity of land, lake, and ocean 
scenery the writer has never seen in any other place of equal area. 
It is as if a tumultuous sea, with waves of such magnitude as never 
man saw, had been suddenly arrested and changed into solid earth. 


Beautiful lakes lie sleeping in the hollows, and vast stretches of 


smooth, deep verdure rise and fall to the right, to the left—every- 
where—unbroken save by the gray stone walls which resemble 
the meshes of a vast net, by the snug cottages of farmers and 
fishermen, and by a score or more of hotels, scattered upon the 
bluffs at the east. The steamer rounds the breakwater, a huge 
wall of uncut rocks extending 1,485 feet into the open ocean, and 
is soon at the wharf, where some thirty teams are in waiting to 


carry us and our baggage to the different hotels. 





SOUTH LIGHTHOUSE, 
The island, which was originally inhabited by a branch of the 


Narragansett tribe, was by them called Manisses, meaning the 
“Little God,” or “ Little God’s Island,” in contradistinction from 
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Manitou, the “Great God” 
of the mainland. Once a 
large force of Mohegans 
was approaching Manisses 
in canoes by night, just as 
the Manisseans, ignorant of 
the proximity of a hostile 
force, embarked on an ex- 
pedition against the Mohe- 
gans. It was night, and 
by the light of the moon 
the Manisseans saw the 
fleet of their foes rocking 
upon the waves. Quietly 
returning, they waited in 
ambush until their enemies 
landed, then stove their ca- 
noes; later, assailing them 
with superior force, they 
drove them to the edge of 
a bluff more than two hun- 


dred feet high, which forms 





the southeastern point of 


MOHEGAN BLUFFS, 


the island, and kept them 
besieged until they all perished. The point is called Mohegan 
Bluffs to this day. 

Rev. Samuel Niles, who was born here two hundred and thir- 
teen years ago, thus described the ot-houses or sweat-houses,a 
peculiar institution of these aborigines: ‘They were made as a 
vault, partly under ground, and in the form of a large oven, where 
two or three persons might on occasion sit together, and it was 
placed near some depth of water; and their method was to heat 
some stones very hot in the fire, and put them into the hot-house, 
and when the person was in, to shut it close up, with only so much 
air as was necessary for respiration, or that they within might 
freely draw their breath. And being thus closely pent up, the heat 
of the stones occasioned them to sweat in a prodigious manner ; 
* *  * and when they had continued there as long as they 
could well endure it, their method was to rush out and plunge them- 
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selves into the water. By 
this means they pretend a 
cure of all pains and numb- 
ness in their joints, and 
many other maladies.” 

In 1524, Verazzano,coast- 
ing northward from the 
Carolinas, passed between ‘ 
Manisses and the land of 
the Pequots, now Connec- 
ticut. In honor of the 
mother of his king, Francis 





I. of France, he gave it the 
name of Claudia, and said 
in his report: ‘It was full 
of hills covered with trees, 
well peopled, for we saw 





fires all along the coaste.” 

In 1614 the Dutchman, 
Adrian Block, exploring Long Island Sound in the Uxrest, proba- 
bly visited Claudia, which was designated on the Dutch map, soon 
after, by the name “ Adrian’s Eyland.” 


HON. B. B. MITCHELL. 
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In 1636, John Oldham, a Boston trader, came hither to traffic 
with the Manisseans, who “came into his boat, and having got a 
full view of commodities which gave them good content, consulted 
how they might destroy him and his company, to the end they 
might clothe their bloody flesh with his lawful garments.” For 
this, according to a Massachusetts historian, “‘God stirred up the 
heart of the honored governor, Master Harry Vane, and the rest 
of the worthy magistrates, to send forth one hundred well appointed 
soldiers, under the conduct of Captain John Endicott.” By hiding 
in the woods, the Indians escaped. The English found two plan- 
tations, sixty wigwams, and two hundred acres of corn, destroyed 
all, stove the canoes, and returned.* 

In 1658 the General Court of Massachusetts granted to four 
men all its interest in and to Block Island; and these, in turn, were 
sold to and combined with others until, in April, 1661, sixteen pro- 
prietors embarked with their cattle and household effects from 
Braintree. In the original compact dividing the island among the 
settlers in proportion to their capital invested, were included these 
words: ‘That there should a quantity or portion of land be 
laid out for the help and maintenance of a minister, and so con- 
tinue for that use forever.” Thus it will be observed, a portion of 
the Island was dedicated to the service of God before it had been 
seen by the intending settlers. The first settled minister was 
called Ay the tewn, by formal vote of the electors. A community 
whose existence is co-eval with that of its church, would naturally 
have a strong religious bias. Of this people as a body, I have no 
hesitation in saving that they endeavor faithfully to walk in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of conscience,—the only qualification 
being that the standard of some is low, while exceptions must be 
made of some whose only Bible is the General Statutes of Rhode 
Island, which they follow at rather more than the distance of or- 
dinary respect. From this division, the Island was long known in 
Massachusetts as the ‘‘ Ministerial Lands.” 


In 1672, the Rhode Island Assembly, under whose jurisdiction 


* The soldiers wore helmets, breast-plates, and thick collars. Captain John Under- 
hill, whose wife advised him not to leave his helmet at home, as he intended, owed his 
life to her forethought, and expressed his sense of obligation thus: ‘“ Let no man de- 
spise advice and counsel of his wife, though she be a woman.” 
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the settlers had placed themselves, voted that “at the request and 
for reasons by the inhabitants showed, and as signs of our unity 
and likeness to many parts of our native country, the said Block 
Island shall be called New Shoreham, otherwise Block Island.” 
By popular consent the name, New Shoreham, is now usually 
omitted, the surname of the old Dutch navigator remaining as a 
permanent apellation. 

The limited space at my command will not permit even passing 
mention of the various stirring events which have occurred here, 
so I will close the historical portion of this article with a quotation 
from Arnold’s ‘“ History of Rhode Island:””—‘“ A local history 
of Block Island would present an interesting study. The tradition- 
ary history of the aboriginies is full of the romance of war, their 
authentic history in connection with the whites abounds in stirring 
incidents. The peculiarities of the English settlers and their pos- 
terity, their customs, their laws, and domestic institutions, are 
among the most interesting and singular developments of civilized 
life, while the martial deeds of a people within and around whose 
island there has been more hard fighting than on any territory of 
equal extent perhaps in America, and where the horrors of savage 
and civilized warfare have alternately prevailed almost without 
cessation from the earliest traditionary period down to recent date, 
would altogether furnish materials for a thrilling history that might 
rival the pages of romance.” 

The primeval forests soon disappeared before the axe of the 
settlers, the trees furnishing fuel and timber. From the time this 
supply was exhausted until 1846, the fuel of the people was peat, 
of which large quantities were found in the numerous pockets 
among the hills. The people were afraid to use hard coal, think- 
ing it would consume their stoves, and one man valued it so 
lightly that he traded a ton for a pound of tobacco. Since 1846 
it has come into general use. The seaweed which is driven in 
large quantities upon the shores, furnishes a good and cheap fer- 
tilizer, whose effects can be seen everywhere. The fisheries are 
extensive and varied, and yield a yearly profit of from $50,000 
to $100,000, according to their abundance, and the prices they 
command.. 


A peculiar dialect, now rapidly disappearing, was formerly in 
general use, A married woman was called by her christian name 
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joined to that of her husband, familiar examples being Sally Jim, 
Hannah Peter, and scores of others. The dower of a widow was 
denoted by adding the syllable zzg to the former title of the lady. 
A piece of land is still known by the title “the Hannah Petering.” 
Sea phrases were common. If a button was lost, it was “carried 
away.” One successful in any enterprise was said to have “ made 
a good voyage.” A lady walking with a gentleman was expected 
to keep “on the in-shore side,” or next the wall. A buggy was 
called a “land smack.” If a man did not prosper in business, he 
was said to be “ making poor steerage,” or “going astern.” A 
dying christian used the expressive phrase: ‘ My anchor holds,” 
An Islander would address a companion politely by the name “ old 
Captain,” or affectionately, “old critter.” One who saw yeast bread 
for the first time said: “I don’t see how the yeast manages to hoist 
the dough apart so.” Their songs were characteristic, evincing a 
keen sense of the virtues and foibles of their subjects, while they 
gave evidence of considerable skill in versification. The fabled 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous is seldom taken more 
quickly or more emphatically than in the following lines, express- 
ing mock solicitude for the happy end of a fisherman’s life: — 


‘¢ When he coils up his fish line, 
And goes on board the very last time, 
May his God forgive him here, 
That happy in Heaven he may appear. 


When he goes on board that craft 
Which carries all sail both fore and aft, 
With top-sails set and jib-sheets free, 
Bearing for eternity, — 


When he stands among her crew, 

Waving back his last adieu, 

He’ll hear some one cry out trom shore: 
* Alas! he’ll drink with me no more.’” 


There was tender pathos in many of their stanzas, and in the 
epitaphs on the rude stones which dot their ancient burial hill. 

Sailors, in the highest sense of the word, they have never been, 
as a body; although many individuals among them have become 
eminent as captains and pilots. But as surfmen and wreckers they 
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are nowhere excelled. From childhood they play in the water, 
and 


‘¢ Spread their white sails to the breezes, 
Unrestrained like them, and free.” 


Their boats were small until within fifteen years, with only three- 
fourths of an inch of cedar, in stormy weather, between time and 
eternity; but that cedar was carefully selected, every nail and 
timber was closely examined, and the whole put together under 
the eyes of those who were to trust their lives to the strength of 
these materials. Of the skill of the boatmen, it is sufficient to 
say, that, while every Massachusetts port loses vessels yearly, but 
two Block Island boats have been lost within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. The crew of one started from Newport in a 
state of intoxication, and bewildered by a blinding snow-storm, 
were wrecked and drowned upon the shore of their own island; 
the other ran against the mast of a sunken vessel off Point Judith, 
and sank at once. 

The popular ideal wrecker, who is depicted as an ill-omened 
ghoul, luring vessels ashore by false lights and then swooping 
down upon them like a bird of prey, may have existed elsewhere 
a century ago, but never here. The Block Island wrecker is a 
widely different character, who contributes by his skill and indi- 
vidual daring to the unfortunate mariner’s aid. Among these 
wreckers are men of honorable reputation, who take pride in 
rendering the best service in their power. Some of them will 
drive a sharp bargain with a captain in distress, and sometimes 
plunder the wreckage strewn upon the beach; but I do not believe 
they have ever tampered with life to any great extent, certainly 
not at all for many years. ‘The Palatine” and “the Buccaneer,” 
tales founded upon fact, give a good idea of the dark side of the 
business. 

Block Island has been well and worthily represented in nearly 
every walk of life. James Sands, the companion and friend of 
Roger Williams, was a man of energy and strong common sense, 
so tolerant that he contributed liberally to the support of a min- 
ister who differed from him radically in his interpretation of the 
Bible. 


Rev. Samuel Niles, the first man that attended college from 
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Rhode Island, was an honored clergyman, and an able writer. 
In 1818 President John Adams said of him: ‘“ Almost sixty years 
ago I was an humble acquaintance of this venerable clergymen, 
then, as I believe, more than four score years of age. I then 
revered, and still revere, the honest, virtuous, and pious man.” 

General Nathaniel Greene, of the Revolution,married Catherine 
Littlefield, a Block Island lady who was an intimate friend and 
correspondent of both Benjamin Franklin and his wife. “An 
intimacy sprang up between her'and Mrs. Washington, which like 
that between their husbands, ripened into friendship, and continued 
unimpaired through life.” 

Anderson C. Rose, when a boy, adopted the motto: “Strive to 
do Right.” He became a very successful teacher, was elected in 
succession representative and senator to the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island and Lieutenant-Governor of the State, was admitted 
to the bar, then went west, where he found an untimely grave. 

‘Hon. Nicholas Ball was born on Block Island, December 31, 
1828. His father, grandfather, and great-grandfather were natives 
of the Island and descendents of Hon. Peter Ball, of English 
lineage, who was prominent as a Representative in the Colonial 
Legislature, and a prime mover in obtaining a pier for the Island 
in 1735. The subject of this sketch attended the common schools 
until the age of nine, when he went to sea and made several voy- 
ages both in the coasting and foreign trade. In 1849 he sailed 
from Stonington, Connecticut, for California, in the brig General 
Cobb, as chief mate and part owner. Mr. Ball went out as a 
member of a mining company, and during his four years’ stay in 
California was successful in his mining operations. In 1853 he 
returned to Block Island and engaged in mercantile business. He 
was elected a member of the House of Representatives to the 
General Assembly in 1854, and after serving two terms was elected 
to the Senate, of which body he was almost a constant member 
from 1858 to 1872. Mr. Ball early conceived the idea of a harbor 
of refuge at Block Island to be constructed by the General Gov- 
ernment. In furtherance of this object he held interviews with the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York, and the Boards of Trade of 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Providence; prepared petitions to 
Congress, corresponded with members of Congress, and with men 
of influence engaged in commerce in various parts of the country ; 
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and never relaxed his efforts until he had secured from Congress 
an appropriation to accomplish the work desired. The new light- 
house at the south end of the Island was procured mainly through 
his efforts, as were also the two life-saving stations and the signal 
station. His last and crowning act in behalf of his native town was 
the procuring of the submarine cable from the mainland to Block 
Island, thus affording telegraphic communication with the world at 
large. His first petition to Congress for this was written by him 
in 1876, headed by the late Prof: Joseph Henry, and subscribed 
by other prominent men then guests at the Ocean View Hotel. 
Mr. Ball gave the land to the government for the site of the Life- 
Saving Station at the harbor, as also for the new lizht-house re- 
cently built there. This petition was renewed by him in 1878, 

and in the spring of 1880 he had the pleasure of seeing the cable 
laid. So, while scarcely twenty years ago a weekly mail carried in an 
open two-mast boat constituted the only regular means of com- 
munication with the mainland, now, to a daily mail during the 
summer and a tri-weekly mail during the rest of the year, carried 
by.a steamboat, is added telegraphic communication with all parts 
of the world. 

The building of the breakwater at Block Island and the conse- 
quent facilities afforded summer visitors to find their way to its 
shores seemed to necessitate providing increased accommodations 
for their reception. Seeing that no one was inclined to take the 
initiative in making Block Island a popular summer resort, Mr. 
Ball invested a large sum in the erection of a hotel, which he 
aptly called the “Ocean View,” the reputation of which has 
become national. In August, 1875, while President Grant was 
visiting Rhode Island, in response to an invitation from Mr. Ball, 
he came to the Island in company with Secretary Bristow, Attor- 
ney-General Pierrepont, Senators Anthony and Burnside, and 
other members of the Presidential party, and took dinner with Mr. 
Ball at the Ocean View Hotel, supplementing the repast by a 
pleasant drive over the Island.’ 

This much is apparent: In a voyage of more than twenty 
years, Captain Ball has sailed Block Island from the old moorings 
away off in the obscurity in which it lay almost unknown, safely 


up unto the haven of modern civilization, where its people can 
enjoy all the comforts of homes on the main land, no longer more 
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enjoy all the comfort of homes on the mainland, no longer more 
favored than theirs. There are those who will tell you that the 
success of this man is an accident, that circumstances were all in 
his favor, and that in building its vast works on and around the 
Island, the United States Government made him what he is; but 
they know nothing of the deep-laid plans whose execution turned 
the tide of circumstance; of the inflexible purpose which has 
again and again changed apparent defeat into ultimate victory ; 
nor of the nights of sleepless anxiety and days of earnest effort 
by which alone these improvements were obtained. Nor has he 
benefited himself alone, for his success has brought blessings to 
hundreds of others; and in this, and in the thoroughness of his 
work, his example is worthy the attention of every youth. 

Hon. John G. Sheffield, recently deceased, born here in 1819, 
has occupied many positions of honor and trust in his native town. 
which he represented for several terms in the State legislature, 
In many respects he was the most public spirited citizen of his 
day. He co-operated earnestly with Mr. Ball in securing the 
government harbor. 

His cousin, the Hon. William P. Sheffield has achieved an en- 
viable distinction as an advocate and jurist, politician and his- 
torian. No man has had a greater influence than he in shaping 
the legislation of his state for many years. In 1861 he was 
elected Representative to Congress from the eastern district of 
Rhode Island; and, on the death of Senator Henry B. Anthony, 
he was appointed by Governor A. C. Bourn to serve the re- 
mainder of the unexpired term. His home is at Newport. 

Professor Eben Tourjee, Director of the Boston Conservatory 
of Music, was also reared on Block Island. His story, however, 
is too well known to need repetition here. 

The man who, next to Mr. Ball, has been most prominent in 
developing the Island as a watering-place is Mr. O. S. Marden, 
Manager of the Ocean View Hotel, who was born in Thornton, 
N. H. in 1848. Both parents died of consumption before he was 
seven years old, and he was not expected to live long or amount 
to much. He was put to service in six different families, in some 
of which he received very harsh treatment. He was poorly 
clothed and fed, was overworked, and was allowed but very little 
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opportunity to attend school. At twenty-two he determined to 
go to college. By sawing wood nights, cutting hair, and similar 
work he paid his way at New Hampton Academy for two years, 
when he entered the sophomore class at Boston University. He 
was graduated in succession from the College of Liberal Arts, the 
School of Oratory, the School of all Science, the Law School, 
and the Harvard Medical School, He then went abroad to con- 
tinue his studies, but was stricken with Roman fever, from which 
he recovered slowly. His college expenses were paid by various 
enterprises in which he engaged. In 1876 he was manager of a 
Descriptive History of the Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia. 
In 1877, he was employed by Mr. Ball as manager of the Ocean 
View Hotel, which has grown rapidly, in size, fame, and pros- 
perity by the united efforts of the two men. He is connected with 
Mr. Ball in various other enterprises, and is also a large owner 
and manager of the Fort George Island Company, Florida. 

In the foregoing rapid sketch I have attempted merely to give a 
few detached pictures, representing prominent events and charac- 
teristic traits. Of the numerous hotels, the general reader will 
only care to know that the Spring House, now kept by Hon. 
B. B. Mitchell, was the pioneer of the hotel business on this sea- 
girt isle. 

Aside from its historic and social interest, and its prospective 
prominence as a great naval station, it is the land and ocean views 
of Block Island and its climate which attract visitors year after 
year. Onpleasant days we have a scene which soothes rather 
than excites, and inspires only feelings of placid enjoyment. A 
peaceful landscape is before us, of a primitive character and pos- 
sessing all the accompaniments of pastoral and seafaring life. 
The sunlight illumines rolling downs and tall dark cliffs, gleams 
upon the far-off lighthouse and the ocean stretching into 
distance beyond, and whitens the sails of every variety of vessel, 
from the little fishing smack, which almost dips her sails as she 
bends to the crowding breeze, to the stately merchantman of the 
Indies, or the whaler returning from years of weary quest in for- 
eign northern seas. A sense of magnitude, and open, breezy 
freedom impresses the spectator, as he stands inhaling the pure, 
sweet-scented air on one of these rounded crests. 
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But the cold sea-fog is driving athwart the sky; now, in feathery 
tuft, it touches one of the highest hills; now it clasps with ghostly 
arms the huge forms of beetling bluffs that overhang the ocean at 
the south; and anon it creeps stealthily along the earth, enfolding 
hill and bluff and cottage in its silent, cold embrace. One feels the 
all-pervading presence and mystery of the sea. The fog-siren 
sounds its hoarse note of warning, and the effect is complete. 

When storms are abroad, the Island, unprotected by trees, is 
swept with relentless fury; the winds, escaped from their cave, 
struggle like demons for supremacy; and vast waves, rolling upon 
promontory and shingle, break into showers of foam with a roar 
which makes the very air vocal. 





ON THE SHORE AT TWILIGHT. 
By GEORGE PRINCE OSBORNE. 


A BARE, dun sky, a reach of cold, gray sea, 
And the lurid moon just rising o’er the edge 
Of dim-lit hills ; a broken, weed-hung ledge, 
That rises, huge and red, and mightily shakes free 
The white, pearled spume; a shivering weird-limbed tree 
Upon its top amidst the sun-burned sedge ; 
Behind the height, a sinuous stream, to dredge 
A broad expanse of oozy marsh; then the wild glee 
Of sudden, boisterous wind, — o’erhead the screech 
Of baffled gulls; succeeds, the low, sad call 
Of wave to wave, as on the rocks they fall, — 
Crushed into ghosts of spray that upward reach 
To glisten in the moonbeam, then a gush, 
A sigh, the grate of pebbles and a downward rush. 
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THE ROCK TO THE SEA. 
By CHARLES K. BOLTON. 


Storm and tempest rage, 
Rage and roar ; 
Beat my battered side, 
With each coming tide, 
Through another age, 
As before! 


Drench me with your spray, 
Cruel sea; 
Crush me at your feet, 
Till my old bones meet, 
Proud crests cold and gray,— 
Death to me! 
Pierce my poor heart through, 
True and tried ; 
Like a tiger wild, 
Tear me, heartless child! 
Long I’ve conquered you, 
Long defied! 


[ have seen you grow, 
Grow and play ; 
Round me you have curled, 
Eddied, rippled, whirled, 
Childish to and fro,— 
But to-day? 


Now you would destroy, 
Destroy and kill; 
Send me to my grave ; 
Make your master slave ; 
Use your helpless toy 
As you will! 
Bring my grand form low, 
Cruel sea ; 
Tear my fibres all, 
Jeering at my fall, 
Till you quiet flow 
Over me! > 


Ages on will roll, 
Come and flee ; 
Rocks will guard the shore, 
Check you as bafore, 
Bind you, still control,— 


Baffled sea! 
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ISMS. 
VII.— THE NEW ANTHROPOLOGY. 


By PROFESSOR JOSEPH RODES BUCHANAN, M.D. 


‘“STAT NOMINIS UMBRA,” was the phrase applied to JUNIUS, 
the great unseen intellectual power in British politics, 115 years 
ago, and it may well be applied to-day to an almost equally un- 
known power in the world of science—which is represented by 
that unfamiliar word ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Is there to-day in the realm of literature and science, in the 
libraries that accumulate the world’s wisdom, and in the univer- 
sities which are its official organs anything which is really enti- 
tled to the name Anthropology—anything which embodies a 
complete knowledge of man? To answer this question, we must 
understand what man is—what are the elements of his consti- 
tution, and ascertain to what extent these elements have been 
investigated and understood. 

In the medical colleges, man is regarded as an animal organi- 
zation—a complete combination of tissues, endowed with vital 
properties, the aggregate combination of which evolves the 
highest powers of life, not only physiological but mental and 
emotional — making a display of intelligence and character, which 
ceases with the dissolution of the body. 

This is the collegiate ideal of Anthropology—a conception of 
man as the product of organized tissues, each of which con- 
tributes its own elements. Which of these tissues, however, 
contributes or holds his numerous psychic endowments, his intel- 
lectual qualities, his emotions, passions, sensibilities and will, col- 
legiate science does not profess to understand, any further than to 
believe they are in some way connected with the brain and de- 
pendent upon movements or chemical changes among its atoms. 
But manifestly this is not Anthropology, for thought, emotion and 
will have nothing in common with matter, and we cannot by the 
utmost stretch of imagination conceive_of matter being in any way 
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or in any degree converted into thought or feeling. The most 
dogmatic materialist must confess that the gap or gulf between 
matter and intelligence is too vast to be bridged by the ingenuity 
of human imagination,and hence the Anthropology of materialism 
is not a complete science, but a mixture of physical knowledge 
and philosophic ignorance—a system of doctrine, which in pre- 
tending to explain may leave out entirely the essential and eternal 
man, to meditate upon his outer shell, his temporary habitation 
for three score and ten years. Hence materialistic biologists have 
had modesty enough to abstain from using the word Anthro- 
pology to represent their science. 

That man is a conscious spiritual and eternal being I shall not 
attempt to prove, for it is established alike by the judgment of the 
wisest, by popular convictions, by scientific demonstration, and by 
the sanction of religion. 

But is man’s nature and existence as a spiritual being, in the 
body and out of the body, understood in the universities? Far 
from it. They simply teach in their theological departments only 
—and hence without the support of scientific students—simply, 
teach dogmatically that the soul exists—but how it exists, either 
in the body or out of the body—what is its post-mortem career, or 
what is its ante-mortem life in the body—how we can ascertain 
its existence either before or after death—how we can understand 
its relations to our daily life or get into rapport with it they do not 
teach. Such ignorant dogmatism as this does not convince, but 
rather tends to impel the more intelligent and scientific classes 
into an utter disbelief of spiritual existence. 

Instead of explaining the present and future life of the soul, 
fashionable physiology is content to speak of the laws of thought 
and the emotions, and of faculties which are familiar to all by 
common observation. This is no nearer to being a scientific 
psychology than a farmer’s observations on the weather and the 
aspect of the skies to the sciences of meteorology and astronomy. 

But if we rely on the universities and the libraries we must be 
content with this feeble approximation to psychology, and the an- 
atomical physiology of the colleges for all we know of man, ex- 
cept what we gain from ethnology, history, biography, and our 
own observation. 


When the true and complete Anthropology comes, it will start 
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with the familiar facts of anatomy and physiology, which have 
been so well established by the medical profession, and from these 
it will advance to a comprehension of the relation of the soul to 
the brain and the brain to the nervous system of the body. It will 
trace all the special apparatus in the brain by which it manifests 
the external senses, the muscular powers, the powers of observa- 
tion, memory and reason, the emotions of justice, love, religion, 
and benevolence, that elevate man above the brute, the ambition 
that impels him, the passions of avarice, anger, contention, domi- 
nation, revenge, and jealousy and all other elements, which being 
essentially distinct require as distinct a nervous apparatus as voice 
and hearing. Thus will the whole mystery be solved of the inter- 
connection between our faculties, and the continual reaction be- 
tween the soul and the body in which each affects the other, as 
when heroism invigorates a feeble body, or fever paralyzes the 
noblest soul. 

This is the great work which the colleges have left undone with- 
out even attempting its execution, and it is an equally great work 
which the pretended psychologists have entirely failed to do for 
the soul, in tracing its links of connection with the brain, its mode 
of departure, and the history of the post-mortem life. 

When these things shall be done — when we shall have traced 
the physical powers of the body up to their controlling apparatus 
in the brain and ascertained how they are connected with the 
apparatus of psychic life, and how the apparatus of psychic life 
commands the body while it uses it, and what are the faculties 
which it develops to maturity in the body and carries with it to 
the eternal life — and how from that spiritual sphere it still main- 
tains a shadowy and sympathetic relation to earth-life by which 
it sometimes makes itself known to surviving friends, while by its 
interior higher nature it comes into closer and closer relations to 
the Divine, as expressed in the song ‘‘ Nearer my God to Thee,” 
—when all this shall be done, then may we say that a science of 
Anthropology has been establshed. 

Can all this be done? Is it to be anticipated among the 
achievements of the coming century? 

I have the pleasure of informing my readers that IT HAS BEEN 
DONE! and therefore that a complete science of Anthropology is 
in existence, and has in America been taught for forty years, been 
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endorsed by learned scientists, and medical magazines, been 
sanctioned by a Western University, and been taught in the lead- 
ing medical college of Cincinnati, as well as in a medical college 
of New York, under which teaching fully one thousand have 
entered the medical profession, and is at present taught in the 
COLLEGE OF THERAPEUTICS in Boston. 

Moreover, it has been propagated for many years not only in 
medical journals, but in Buchanan’s Journal of Man, formerly of 
Cincinnati and now of Boston, which is devoted to the new phil- 
osophy and its practical application. 

It would be futile to attempt in this brief essay even to outline 
so grand a science, which would require several volumes for its 
exposition, my purpose being simply to speak of its existence, its 
recognition by able thinkers, by physicians and medical professors, 
who, it is well known, are always entirely skeptical in reference to 
important discoveries and slow to yield to demonstrations that 
convince the public. : 

The new Anthropology has been brought to public attention 
not only by the Journal of Man, but by the SYSTEM OF ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, published in 1854, the ‘NEW EDUCATION,” published in 
1882, “Therapeutic Sarcognomy,” published in 1884, and the 
“MANUAL OF PSYCHOMETRY,” published in 1885. Anthropology 
and Sarcognomy are out of print, but an enlarged edition of 
Sarcognomy will appear early in 1888, and Anthropology in 1889. 

Speculative and debatable doctrines always originate controversy 
from difference of opinion, but positive demonstrable science is 
distinguished by the uniform and general acceptance it receives 
from all intelligent enquirers—all who give it sufficient attention 
to appreciate its principles and evidences. If, then, a mass of sci- 
entific knowledge derived from new discoveries receives a general 
and cordial assent from all who become acquainted with it, this at 
once entitles it to admission in the ranks of honorable science with 
claims upon the attention of every student, every philanthropist, 
and every writer or teacher, to whom the public look for correct 
instruction, and to whom it should be a disgrace to fall far behind 
the progress of discovery in any department to which they have 
given attention. 


Opinions or doctrines which are but inferences from knowledge, 
have but slight claims upon our attention, but knowledge itself 
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has imperative claims which are neglected only by two classes of 
narrow-minded people, the ignorant but self-important innovator 
who pays no attention to the world’s accumulated knowledge, and 
the self-satisfied scholar, who, because he is familiar with his 
library, ignores the progressive science which is fast making his 
standard authors obsolete. The latter error has been the chronic 
habit of literary institutions and learned societies. Though not 
so inflexible as the church and its theological seminaries, they 
have now, and always have had.a devotion to the past—to the 
systems in which their faculties were educated, which makes the 
recognition of new science and discovery a tedious and difficult 
process. Not only the discoveries of Galileo, Newton, and Har- 
vey, but the most simple and obvious matters in science, such as 
railroad transportation and steam navigation have had the opposi- 
tion of colleges and their graduates. 

It could not, therefore, be expected that so grand a science as 
Anthropology should receive the friendly recognition of colleges, 
or should advance any farther than it was impelled by the personal 
exertions of the author or discoverer. It is for this reason alone 
that this demonstrated science is at present time unfamiliar to the 
majority of the educated classes. 

The new Anthropology is like all biological science founded on 
experiment and careful investigation protracted through many 
years and confirmed by many observers. These investigations 
began in 1835 by a systematic study of the brain, its anatomy and 
its development in men and animals. Within seven years these 
investigations were crowned by a success which may well be 
called marvelous, and which was far beyond the usual experience 
of the most successful biological students. In that time the loca- 
tion of mental and physiological powers in the brain were accu- 
rately determined, and that which all the combined skill of the 
medical profession of Europe has realized only within a few recent 
years, the locations of the faculty of language and the faculty of 
feeling or sensibility, were well ascertained twenty years before 
European scientists had arrived at any definite knowledge of these 
subjects. 

But while the medical profession of Europe have not arrived at 
more than half a dozen well defined conclusions as to the local- 


ized functions, my own experiments have given a precise answer 
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as to the functions of eyery square inch of the cerebral surface, 
interior and exterior. The reason of this vast difference is that 
while the medical faculty were paralyzed by skepticism and by 
narrow mechanical ideas, I had no such hindrance. While they 
experimented cruelly upon animals seeking only physical results, 
I experimented pleasantly upon the most intelligent human be- 
ings, seeking for psychic as well as physical phenomena. Hence 
my experiments developed a vast amount cf psychic science, while 
theirs manifested little beyond the physical or physiological, and 
very little of that, for the small brains of animals have not the 
controlling physiological energy of the human brain, and these 
psychic phenomena were not sought, and could not have been 
expressed if they had been. 

My experiments established a complete physiology, of which 
only a vague outline has been published, and traced the powers of 
physiological life successfully to their dominating regions in the 
brain, through which we control the heart, the lungs, the muscles, 
and vision, as I have often demonstrated before committees and 
classes, — necessitating a reconstruction of physiology and thera- 
peutics. 

Moreover in the interior of the brain, I have found those mys- 
terious functions from which come the phenomena of hypnotism, 
clairvoyance and all the wonders of animal magnetism and spirit- 
ualism which belong to the study of the supernatural, and the 
history of religion, which are so eloquently described in Howitt’s 
“History of the Supernatural,’—thus giving a philosophy of re- 
ligion which far from degrading its noble position, strengthens its 
hold upon the philosophic mind and establishes beyond all doubt, 
our immortal life, and our relation to the Divine. 

That such a science enlarges and corrects our conceptions of 
ethics, of social philosophy and of education, I have partially 
shown in ‘The New Education,’ and as my writings have 
received but little attention from the tenacious adherents of es- 
tablished position, I may be pardoned for attempting to show that 
they are fully accepted and cordially indorsed by all who have 
given them the attention their importance demands, while I am 
not aware that any intelligent student of my writings or lectures 
has ever spoken in the language of condemnation. 

For example, my demonstration of the functions of the brain 
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was made in 1843, before an intelligent committee of physicians, 
at the Tremont House, in Boston, of which the eminent Dr. H. I. 
Bowditch was secretary, and their report showing the entire 
success of my demonstrations was published in the Boston Post 
and other newspapers. 

Previous to this I had the endorsement in 1841 of the most 
learned professor of my Alma Mater, Prof. CHARLES CALDWELL, 
of Louisville, as well as the endorsement of a New York com- 
mittee, and the Indiana State University. 

Of the New York committee, the renowned poet, William Cullen 
Bryant was chairman, and the report of that committee, which was 
issued in an extra from Mr. Bryant’s paper, the Evening Post, stated 
that ‘‘they have had sufficient evidence to satisfy them that Dr. 
Buchanan’s views have a rational experimental foundation, and 
that the subject opens a field of investigation second to no other 
in immediate interest, and in the promise of important future 
results to science and humanity.” 

The Faculty of Indiana State University after two weeks investi- 
gation reported (describing numerous experiments) “If he has 
made a single discovery in physiology he has made more than 
any previous explorer of that science in furnishing us this key to 
the whole of its principles, by his cerebral and corporeal experi- 
ments.” 

Nor was the press silent in its appreciation. The monthly 
Democratic Review, (at the time of the New York investigation 
the leading magazine) said: ‘to Dr. Buchanan is due the distin- 
guished honor of being the first individual to excite the organs of 
the brain by agencies applied externally directly over them, before 
which the discoveries of Gall, Spurzheim, or Sir Charles Bell, — 
men who have justly been regarded as benefactors of their race 
— dwindle into comparative insignificance. This important dis- 
covery has given us a key to man’s nature, moral, intellectual and 
physical.” 

Of my more recent publication, on the Science of Sarcognomy, 
which explains the relation of the soul to the body, I have heard 
nothing but words of commendation; and the immediate sale of 
the entire edition demonstrated a more general acceptance of my 
discoveries than I anticipated. As the medical profession is 
separated into rival and hostile parties, farther even than the 
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Protestant and Catholic churches, I cannot expect a friendly word 
from the members of a party opposed to my own, but have 
received the most cordial endorsement from Homeeopathic and 
Eclectic Journals, of which I beg leave to quote the testimony of 
the “ American Homeeopathist” of New York: 


** Of the very highest importance in the healing art, is a work just 
issued by the venerable Professor Buchanan. We have read the book 
from cover to cover with unabated attention; and it is replete with 
ideas, suggestions, and practical hints, and conclusions of eminent 
value to every practitioner who is himself enough of a natural phy- 
sician to appreciate and apply them. . . Having been cognizant ot 
the very valuable and original work accomplished by Professor 
Buchanan in physiology, and having seen him demonstrate many 
times, on persons of all grades of intellectual and physical health, the 
truths he here affirms, the subject has lost the sense of novelty ‘to us, 
and is accepted as undoubtedly proven.” 


Such testimony from a gentleman so eminent as Prof. Winter- 
burn cannot be disregarded. 

I might quote many enthusiastic endorsements of the Manual of 
Psychometry, but I would merely quote the remark of the New 
York Home Journal: “The like of this work is not to be found 
in the whole literature of the past, nor in that of the Theocsphist of 
Madras, India. The friends of Prof. Buchanan have been waiting 
now thirty years, for him to make a proper presentation of his 
greatest discovery —psychometry, a discovery the future historian 
must place among the noblest and greatest of this great epoch of 
human thought.” 

In the application of the new Anthropology to the reformation 
of education, I have received from its readers a flood of enthusias- 
tic culogy, for each of its three editions. A single expression 
from one gentleman, himself one of the most eminent writers of his 
church, Rev. B. F. Barrett, may be sufficient. He says: 


‘*T regard it by far as the most valuable work on education ever 
published. You have herein formulated the very wisdom of heaven on 
the highest and most momentous of all themes. Your work is des- 
tined, in my judgment, to inaugurate a new era in popular education. 
It contains more and higher wisdom on the subject of which it treats, 
than all the other books ever written on education.” 


It is not only upon the strength of such testimony that I appeal 
to all candid readers, for strong endorsements are sometimes 
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given to the visionary, the dogmatic and the extremely partisan 
writer, but upon the general concurrence of men of different 
education, different faith, and different nationality, in the accept- 
ance of the new Anthropology, which gives me the calm assurance 
that every reader of these lines, when not indifferent to scientific 
progress, may, by giving his attention to my writings, enjoy the 
pleasure of knowing that the world has arrived at the stage of 
progress in which the mysteries of life are made plain, the broadest 
physical science is harmonized with the highest religious truth, 
and the possibility of the redemption of human life from all its 
evils is firmly established. 


WAITING THE TIDE. 
By FLORENCE R. BACON. 


WHERE the sea and river meet, 
My boat and I are idly waiting ; 
While the white ridged harbor-bar 
Holds the seas back like a grating. 


Other boats beside my own 

In the shallow harbor drifting, 
Idly sport with idle waves, 

Sail-wrapped spars and masts uplifting. 
Says the passer on the seas, 

** Useless crafts no freight out-bearing !” 
I, looking, see the bursting bales 

Rich enough for proud kings’ wearing. 


Only waiting for the tide 
To rise, and flood, and seaward hollow,— 
When, with well-filled sails they’ll break 
Across the harbor-bar and follow. 
Strong keels cutting the wild waves ; 
Straight masts unto heaven lifting ; 
Willing hands trim well the sails, 
Hold the helm,—no swerve nor drifting. 


Long or short their way may be, 
Each one knows the harbor waiting ; 

And One will stand with loving hand. 

To claim the cratt and precious freighting. 
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THE BRIDE OF NEWBURYPORT. 


By FLORENCE E, WELD. 


Said my father, ‘‘Which one of my children would like to ac- 
company me this afternoon to Newburyport?” 

He had quietly entered the little, low, blue-painted sitting-room 
of the parsonage, and was standing with one hand on the shoulder 
of my mother who sat by the window with her sewing. Four 
voices shrieked in unison: ‘I, father!” 

He smiled, and, as if at the mention of our names our four heads 
were passing successively under his gentle hand, four times pressed 
my mother’s shoulder, while he went on deliberately : 

“ Justice must rule: it was Zheodore who drove the chaise to our 
lamented Brother Bryant’s funeral; F/ésabeth who attended the 
donation at Swampsville ; Zouzs who visited the graves of his hon- 
ored grandparents at Braintree. Therefore, whose turn is it now?” 

‘“‘Greenleaf’s,” promptly returned three voices, in a cheerful 
accord that pleased my father. 

‘“Greenleaf’s,” he repeated, bringing his hand down with a finai, 
slow caress which caused my mother to turn her eyes upward to 
his, a smile in their clear, brown depths. 

“Be ready to leave in the chaise this afternoon at four and a 
half o’clock. The object of my journey is to unite in marriage the 
Reverend Willam Ostrander and Miss Janet Cleveland, the beloved 
daughter of my old friend, the Captain. We shall probably return 
at a somewhat late hour, and Greenleaf must be well protected for 
the evening drive; our nights are raw.” 

My father and I jogged along in the old chaise, in happy com- 
panionship. He liked my quiet ways and ready, observant in- 
terest, while, for myself, it was always a delight to be with him,— 
beautiful and perfect. I was satisfied whether he amused me with 
his pleasant, kindly talk, or, with under lip thrust out in deep, 
meditative silence, was unconscious of my presence. 


On this occasion he was very bright and talkative. He told his 
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famous frog story, and his great snake story, and the funny story 
of old Parson Pettibone who, pouring from the wrong bottle, drank 
a foaming bumper of our grandmother’s yeast, thinking it delicious 
‘‘home-brewed,” till the last, nauseous drops told the tale to his 
smacking lips. 

The season was November, and the trees stood bare and shiver- 
ing in the cold, late sunshine. A hard frost had blackened the 
wayside weeds and shriveled the scarlet berries clustering on 
low bushes in the field-corners. 

As we drew nearer the town, my father became silent, leaning 
slightly forward and touching absently, with his whip-lash, here 
the gray trunk of a tree, there a straggling wall of stone, or again 
the tall stalks by the roadside. At last the deliberate tread of our 
ancient surrel mare, the monotonous jerk of the chaise made me 
sleepy ; nestling down by father’s side, I shut my eyes and — great 
boy as I was, —went to sleep. 

‘Come, Greenleaf, come!” cried my father. ‘‘ Here is Main 
street.” 

[ sat up and looked about me. This was Newburyport. The 
shops were lighted, and people were hurrying to and fro along the 
sidewalk. We had ridden slowly, and it was already half-past six 
by father’s big, silver watch. The hour appointed for the wed- 
ding was seven. A sharp turning brought us into a wide street 
darkened on either side by huge, sheltering tree-forms. Within a 
few moments more, we were at Captain Cleveland’s gate. The 
house seemed ablaze with welcoming light, above, below. It was 
a newly-built mansion, on the old Cleveland ground —large, white 
and imposing with its pillared front. Stately chimneys shot up 
into the air from the low roof, while the whole, swelling importance 
of the structure had been allowed to burst into an obtrusive wing 
on the right. A fine house for the times !—and, lest his neigh- 
bors should think him set up by his elegance, the Captain had 
caused it to approach close to the street, in line with their humbler 
abodes. 

From the far corner to which my father directed me, 1 gazed 
with interest at the company gathered in the great parlor. The 
ladies wore short waists, and the folds of their trainless skirts hung 
straight and narrow. Long gloves covered their rounded arms 
(round with tried muscle and firm, pink flesh) ; yellow lace frilled 
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the square necks of their “ bodies.” With piled hair and tall combs 
of glowing shell, with pictured fans and little high-arched slippers, 
they were charming. 

Only a small number among the elderly gentlemen remained 
loyal to cue and knee-breeches; all the rest, old and young, ap- 
peared with cropped hair, in long trousers of conventional black, 
in coats with tight sleeves, and high, uncomfortable-looking collars 
which formed a sable background for the voluminous neckerchiefs 
tied in faultless bows above their ruffled shirt-bosoms. 

A fire of huge sticks roared in the cavernous chimney, sending 
its fierce tongues of flame up from the shining andirons into the 
black throat yawning above. The furniture was dark and cum- 
bersome; even the glowing fire and bright candelabra were unable 
to throw into relief its massive mahogany. 

The clock in the hall sounded the hour. At the first of the 
seven strokes, the low murmur of talk and the decorous movement 
ceased. The ladies gently and quickly touched a deft hand to 
their costumes here and there, re-arranging a flower, smoothing a 
stomacher. The gentlemen folded their arms; and every eye, ex- 
pectant, eager, was turned toward the entrance. A rustle on the 
stairs, a slight, breathless stir through the company, and there 
entered the bride and groom. My father, grave and stately, met 
them at the center of the room where Captain Cleveland, the only 
near relative of the bride, was standing. The ceremony began. 
It was a striking group, and I softly raised myself on a stool, to 
gain a view unobstructed. The longer I looked the more was my 
attention absorbed by the bridegroom. He was tall and, though 
slender, of firm, well-proportioned figure. There was a down- 
ward look about his long, colorless face, a furtive glance from his 
darkly glowing eyes; there were hard lines around his well-cut 
mouth; long locks of black hair swept across his high forehead. 
His bearing was most gracious and dignified. The girl by his side 
was apparently much younger—dark-eyed and very beautiful. 
An exquisite bloom and fairness perfected the more lasting beauty 
of elegant molding and fine expression. 

It was in the midst of a few words which ministers were in the 
habit of addressing to those about to utter the solemn vows of 
marriage that a distant sound became audible, gaining clearness 
and force each instant until it was resolved into the hot galloping 
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of ahorse. I believe none save the bridegroom and myself marked 
the sound until the horse was nearly at the door. Then a few 
heads were turned toward the curtained windows, and a ripple of 
surprise passed over the listening faces as a sharp order to stop 
rung out on the evening stillness and a rider was heard to spring 
to the ground. My father went slowly and distinctly on; the 
groom made an almost imperceptible movement of his drooping 
head in the direction of the door. A heavy footfall tramped up 
the broad steps, crossed the wide hall, and to the astonishment of 
the quietly waiting company, a man strode in among them —a 
man in a huge, brown greatcoat, a fur cap pulled down to his ears, 
a heavy riding-whip in his hand; a man with wisps of rust-colored 
hair, with a square, coarse, determined face, with a loud voice and 
a rude manner. 

My father paused, in dignified amazement, facing the intruder 
who bowed with mock politeness, as he glanced around and said, 
advancing: 

‘A very pretty sight, ladies and gentlemen! Quite a pity to 
spoil it, but I’ve got some business to settle here.” 

A stride brought him in front of the bridal party. 

‘Reverend William Ostrander, I have come for you. Shall I 
tell these fine people why? You are wanted elsewhere. Shall 
I tell your noble friends where? It’s a strange thing to step in and 
separate a.man from his bride, bear a shepherd away from his love 
ing sheep, but I'll make it plain at your word.” 

The man so strangely addressed braced his tall figure haughtily, 
threw back his head, and looked his rude questioner full in the 
face. If ever a devil shot baleful darts from mortal eyes, they fell 
keen and murderous, from the eyes of William Ostrander. Byt 
the devil that lurked in him was a coward. The glare of hate 
faltered ; the ashy face, swept by its cloud of evil passion, drooped. 
The struggle was short; the hesitation, brief. Stepping back from 
the side of the young girl, he stood bowed and motionless. 

Then I heard the stern voice of my father : 

‘Sir, what is the meaning of this unwarrantable intrusion upon 
a sacred ceremony? this—this insult to that reverend gentleman? 
As a minister of God, I call upon you to explain.” 

“Yes; curse you! You'll explain or be kicked out of my house, 
sir,” roared Captain Cleveland, shaking his fist in the stranger’s face. 
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“Keep off,” said he coolly. “Idon’t want to hurt you; you 
are hurt enough already. I don’t blame you. I’ve got a temper 
of my own, but I’ve learned to rein it in. If I hadn't, it wouldn’t 
do to leave me alone with 427 —that fellow there who dare n’t open 
his lips. He’s free to explain: let him talk; let him defend him- 
self; let him prove mea liar and disprove my claim. Dare n't 
open his lips! I am a father, too, sir; 2 wouldn’t be here to-night 
if I wasn’t. See here reverend sir” (turning to my father) : “ you 
believe in the Lord’s justice, or you are no true minister of His. 
I tell you I ama humble instrument in the hands of a justly in- 
censed God to right, as far as may be, a great wrong. I swear by 
my own hope of mercy at His bar that this is the truth. Now 
one word to this young woman. Oh,I pity ye, pity ye! Though 
you curse me for your undoing, I pity ye. But it may be you'll 
see the day when you'll thank God A’mighty for this night. You 
ought to thank Him now, but ye can’t, ye can’t. You're in the 
dark; the waves are over you. But God will revive you; He will 
stretch forth His hand against the wrath of your enemies and save 
you. He isa terrible God to the wicked. Don’t forget that the 
devil that deceived, decezvcd, them was cast into the lake of fire 
and brimstone, where the beast and the false prophet are, and shall 
be tormented day and night forever and forever.” 

As he spoke, there was a singuiar sincerity, an impressive earn- 
estness about the man; and I think none dared to question his 
honesty, or tu doubt that beneath this strange scene ran a deep 
and fateful undercurrent. 

What followed is reduced in my memory to a few swiftly pass- 
ing pictures: I see the Reverend William Ostrander slinking away, 
without a backward glance, through the passage made for him by 
the curious and excited wedding guests, whose awestruck looks 
follow him who is nevermore to be their friend and pastor. I see 
the uncouth stranger pass out in his wake. I see Captain Cleve- 
land and my father standing apart talking earnestly together, while 
the guests, breathing deeply as if some heavy weight had been 
lifted from their breasts, began to exchange low-voiced comments. 
And I see clearer than all, standing out from a background of 
deepening shadows, the young, stricken creature whose cup of joy 
had been so rudely dashed from her parted lips. I see her turning 
from one to another a wild, uncomprehending stare, taking one 
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quick step toward the retreating form of her lover, then pausing, 
with outstretched arms, trembling in every limb. I see her, putting 
gently aside her father’s encircling arm, waving back the pitying 
friends who would fain comfort her, raise to my father’s face the 
piteous, hopeles questioning of her gaze? Did his look answer 
her? did he speak? I only see her waver and fall, and watch as 
she is borne away, white and still, shrouded by the vapory cloud 
of her bridal veil, her wreath of orange blossoms, crushed and torn, 
trailing over the dark carpet. 


* * * * * * * 


At the age of twenty-one, I was to be found occupying the posi- 
tion of head clerk in Captain Cleveland’s large dry-goods store at 
Newburyport. During the preceding eight years, my father had 
felt at times deeply disappointed in me. I had not taken kindly 
to Latin and Greek as had Theodore and Louis and even Eliza- 
beth. The profession voluntarily chosen by my brothers was that 
of the ministry, while I, so near to my father’s heart, remained still 
unconverted. Why had I so tried him? Had I made no effort to 
follow his wishes? Effort upon effort! Again and again did I 
struggle to make myself over by the lines of that symmetrical and 
noble design which, most unfortunately for my success, had been 
drawn for me by my father instead of my Creator. It was of no 
use. I had the restless brain and the quiet habits of an inventor, 
and I could not help it. Why I did not early become “con- 
verted” is a question which I cannot suppose to be of special in- 
terest to any one except myself. Before my majority was reached, 
I had attained some success with two or three small inventions, 
one of them quite popular among the farmers of the neighborhood 
—an improvement in the heavy, cumbersome plow then in use. 
I felt greatly encouraged and not a little proud. My feeling was 
not shared by my father. Believing that the staying at home in 
the seclusion suited to my bent would render me “ impractical,” 
having no confidence in my inventing future, he decided that I 
must “go out into the world”; so into the great world of New- 
buryport I went. 

Considering my inexperience, the position opened to me was 
one of exceeding favor ;, add the fact that I was received into Cap- 
tain Cleveland’s own household, and gather from this one instance 
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how truly devoted to my father’s interests were all who knew and 
loved him. . 

Until I became a member of the family, I had not seen Miss 
Janet Cleveland since the evening I have described. At eighteen 
she was a beautiful girl; at twenty-six she would have been a mag- 
nificent woman, if her beauty had not lacked the brilliancy of tone 
which one felt nature had designed it to possess. The lovely col- 
oring I remembered had gone from the oval cheeks; the lines of 
the mouth were drooping; the dark eyes were sad; yet her clear 
voice and cordial manner were far from suggesting the idle hope- 
lessness of a crushed spirit. ‘Sister Sorrow” all these years had 
“‘sat beside her”; her presence had oppressed but it had neither 
weakened nor warped. She was an active, etiicient hc usckeeper, a 
charming hostess. Nothing delighted the Captair. more than to 
bring his friends in unexpectedly, confident that janet could never 
be found unprepared. I soon noticed that, excepting her regular 
attendance at the church of which she wasa member, she was 
seldom seen beyond the shelter of her father’s house, for the 
tyrant grip of her past was still strong upon her. She was a 
woman with a history: although in all the town she was greatly 
admired and respected, the good people could not refrain from 
watching and speculating and from giving her over to the curious 
glances of strangers. Wherever she passed she went as the “ Bride 
of Newburyport” — inexorably wedded to a dark memory. 

I have now a confession to make, and remember that no person 
in this wide world is at once so timorous and bold, so foolish and 
wise, so hopeless and hopeful as a lover: I had not been long in 
the daily presence of this beautiful woman before I was madly and 
— in all common sense — hopelessly in love with her. Regard the 
situation: she was an heiress; five years’ difference in age loomed 
threateningly on the side which was far more difficult to scale 
than it appears to be in these days; the sanctity of her suffering 
kept her as safe, it would seem, as if, like a calm, deep-eyed god- 
dess, she walked wrapped in an Olympian atmosphere impene- 
trable to mortals. Yet I dared to worship her. Of course she — 
this lovely, quiet sisterly friend—vwas not in the least aware of the 
tumult in my heart, the fire in my brain. 

I went to Newburyport early in the spring. At the beginning 
of the following October, Captain Cleveland showed his confidence 
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in my integrity if not my ability by proposing to leave his business 
in my charge while he took a “cousining tour,” with Janet, in the 
chaise. She was getting low, he said, and needed a change; he 
hesitated, and added, ‘as she always did at this time of year.’ I 
was told afterward that the “cousining” part of the tour was de- 
vised by the Captain mainly for the satisfaction of his neighbors; 
they often returned from one of these journeys without having seen 
the face of a relative. 

The day before they were to start, the Captain fell and sprained 
the wrist of his right arm. The injury was not severe but it pre- 
vented his driving; then, as he had never been known to abandon 
an undertaking, nothing would do but for me to go with them, 
ready to control with my strong hand the tendency to fiendish 
friskiness, to diabolical boltings and baulkings, to wild assertions 
of speed of which for twenty years the Captain had darkly sus- 
pected his horse. 

An Autumn in New England! There is nothing like it the 
world over. With an unequalled glory of sky and wonder of at- 
mosphere and wealth of color, Nature now repays for all her 
broken promises. Through marvelous Autumn weather, then, we 
rode slowly along the country roads, and I listened to the Captain’s 
talk and watched the pale rose-hue grow in Janet’s cheeks and the 
light come in her eyes. 

One day, toward nightfall, we arrived at a town which the Cap- 
tain had not visited since his boyhood. According to his habit, 
he told me to bustle around and find out what was going on. 
Should there be an anti-slavery meeting, or a lecture on mnemon- 
ics (then the rage), he would send his daughter off under my 
escort, while he contentedly dozed in his chair till our return. I 
soon ascertained that the present village excitement was a great 
‘‘revival,” the more remarkable because, as one of the hotel 
loungers remarked, with facetious irreverence, “it was early in the 
season for ’em.” 

After supper Janet herself proposed to attend the meeting. It 
was late, and finding no one to direct us, we slipped into a seat 
near the door. The church was dark with somber wainscoting and 
the shadows thrown by the crowded galleries on the faces of the 
men, women and children closely packed in the high-backed pews 
below. In the lofty pulpit, leaning persuasively over the faded 
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velvet cushion of the desk, a preacher was finishing his exhorta- 
tion. 

“ And now, dear Christian friends,’ he said presently, “and 
you, poor sinners, your beloved pastor, opportunely returned from 
his long journeyings in search of health, will address you.” 

I looked up to see the place of the preacher occupied by a sing- 
ular and an impressive figures — tall, emaciated, yet conveying the 
impression of physical force. The face of the man was not old 
with age, but pallid forehead and hollow cheek were lined and 
seamed; the mouth was drawn; the eyes from bony caverns 
glowed fiercely resolute. He opened the Bible and read in a rich, 
powerful voice a chapter filled with the awful denunciations of an 
angry God. The solemn words thrill the people: I could feel 
them bend and sway to the movement of his tones. He closed 
the book and began his address: 

“Brethren, learn from God’s own words in what regard He holds 
those who reject His grace, defame His name, brave His wrath, 
defy His judgments. I have but a brief word to speak to-night 
and I speak it from Death’s yawning portal. The retributive hand 
of the Almighty is laid upon my wasting body in the form ofa 
disease, hungry, insatiable, which no human power can stay. 
Standing upon the awful threshold, I can see the long, dark valley 
where my pathway lies, the sullen stream which I must cross; and 
there is neither light nor succoring hand for me—no light till the 
lurid flames of the pit digged for the wicked flash on my burning 
eyeballs; no hand clasp till I feel the grip of waiting demons. Yet, 
in the mercy of my dishonored Lord, a last opportunity has been 
vouchsafed not to rescue my own doomed soul but, it may be, by 
the truthful confession of a false and sinful life, to save some other 
soul from endless woe. You have known me long. Here I have 
lived, and have taught among you the eternal truths of this sacred 
Book. Known me? Oh, God! If you could have looked with- 
in this breast, have seen what was open to the eyes of my Creator, 
the black whirlpool of unholy desires, of seething passions, at 
whose bottom lurked and crawled noxious and slimy things, you 


would have turned away, fearful and trembling. I see now wonder 


and fear written on your faces. Do you think me mad, raving in 
wild delirium? Would it were so! 
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‘‘Many are here who have laid bare their souls before me in the 
confidence of sincerity. There is one upon whom my eye has 
rested ; under cover of this assemblage, let me address him. 

‘Brother, do you remember when you came to me, confessing, 
with tears and groans, that you had felt the power of a terrible 
temptation? remember how you described to me the man you 
met in one of the thoroughfare of a large city who tried to draw 
you, with seductive words, into a place of sin? That man was 
myself. My disguise was well borne; my character, well sus- 
tained. To your honor and Heaven’s glory be it said that, as you 
thought of your noble wife and innocent children, as you thought 
of that holy man, your pastor (woe upon me!), you cried: ‘ ‘Get 
thee behind me, Satan,’” and fled. 

‘‘T mark another. Do you remember, brother, with what mighty 
strivings your honored pastor labored to draw you within the 
Shepherd’s fold? how he prayed that you might be led to abandon 
as degrading practices that were dragging your soul down to hell 
the occasional attendance at the playhouse, the rare glass of wine? 
Do you remember the courteous, white-haired gentleman, in yon- 
der city of Boston, who rendered you some slight service at a 
popular theatre, and who afterward urged you to meet with him 
the bold woman who had charmed by her siren tones and sensu- 
ous movements? Again, that man was myself. 

‘Brethren (though I have no right to call you so), brethren, I 
have warned not one alone, but all against the intoxicating cup, 
the wine that glows and sparkles, that fires the evil and chills the 
good in man’s nature as naught else can do; and never have I 
warned you more eloquently than when my veins were bounding 
and my brain was burning with its flame in delirious ecstacy. 

“T have besought you to think purely, to live chastely, that 
your hearts might be fit temples for the indwelling of the living 
God —this, while my eyes consciously shrunk from the clear gaze 
of your wives or daughters. 

‘‘T have entreated you to be upright in your dealings, open in 
your lives, truthful in word and act, constant and bold in the ser- 
vice of your Redeemer—I, a liar, a hypocrite, a coward ! 

“A moment more; I speak to save; I have secretly reveled in 
the pleasures of the world, drank deep at all the fountains of its 
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joy, trodden its shining paths, walked with Lust and Unrighteous- 
ness, worshipped in the temples of Mammon. What have I gained? 
Oh, my God! what have I not lost? From this night, even the 
good repute among you which I have cherished is gone. I go 
from you branded, a being to be shunned and feared. My physi- 
cal powers are wasted and decayed. The world is fading from me; 
its delights can no longer ravish, no longer thrill my deadened 
senses. Beholding the glories of Heaven, I am going down, down 
to the horrors of Hell. 

“Some pitying soul may say: ‘Do not despair; the thief on 
the cross was saved.’ I answer that the thief on the cross repented; 
the eleventh hour was his. But for me, the ‘false prophet,’ the 
scorner and rejector of mercy, the deliberate violator of every 
divine law, the hour is passed: my heart ts stone. 
~ “Lest you should, in bewilderment and pity, doubt me, I now 
call upon the woman who bears my sullied name, the woman I 
have wronged beyond the possibility of reparation, the mother of 
those children I would fain see lying dead before me — for already 
I trace on their infant faces the frightful record of my base pas- 
sions —I call upon her to testify to the truth of my statements.” 

His confession ended, the self-accused man stepped back and 
stood with bent head and arms folded across his breast. Instantly 
another scene flashed through my brain, and I needed no one to 
tell me that there, his retribution fallen heavily upon him, was 
standing the Reverend William Ostrander. In my excitement, I 
made an instinctive movement of protection toward Janet, who, 
without removing her gaze, terrible in its dark intensity, from the 
face of him she had loved, motioned me back. 

A woman, short of stature and plainly dressed, arose in one of 
the front side pews and faced the audience. She was still young, 
not older, perhaps, than Janet. The light of the oil lamps on the 
desk shone upon her face, which, with its fair skin and full blue 
eyes was not without attractiveness. But her voice, cold and 
harsh, her abrupt speech, the tint of her auburn hair, left no doubt 
in my mind as to her relationship to the stranger of that other 
night. 

“What my husband has said is true. He has lived a wicked 
life. I have kept his secret, and would have kept it to the last. 
He forced me to come here and bear testimony; it was not my 
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will. I believe he is near his end; he has been a great sufferer 
for a long time, but his mind is clear. He has told the truth. I 
request your prayers for him and for his wretched family.” 

She ceased speaking, and another voice, clear, rich, vibrating 
with emotion, filled the silence, claiming with passionate entreaty, 
by Him who was crucified, the pardon of God for this despairing 
soul. Women wept and men groaned as Janet prayed, and across 
the pulpit desk, the dark head resting on extended arms, lay a 
motionless form. ‘ 

Janet arose from her knees and we left the church. She was 
weeping and trembling violently. Passing my arm gently about 
her, I supported her steps through the empty streets. 

“You understand, Greenleaf?” she asked. 

“Yes, Miss Janet.” 

“ And you will tell father?” 

“Yes, dear Miss Janet.” 

I went at once to Captain Cleveland with my singular story, 
which he heard more calmly than I had expected. 

“T’ll tell you what to do, Greenleaf,” said he; ‘“ matters have 
evidently come to a focus. Get up the chaise immediately and 
take Janet on to the next town. You'll get there by midnight; 
and I shall not feel easy till my poor girl is out of that accursed 
villain’s neighborhood. I will stay over and see the outcome of 
this strange affair.” 

Janet went without demur. It was a fair night; the moon was 
high; and I saw her profile at my side shining, pure and clear, in 
the white light. At length she broke the silence, apparently con- 
tinuing her thoughts aloud: 

“Greenleaf, I cannot comprehend sucha nature —an impetus 
toward evil, overmastering and awful in its force. But God knows 
our frame; He remembers that we are dust; and I trust that lim- 
itless mercy for hzm.” 

Her voice faltered, but she added after a moment: 

« And, Greenleaf, I believe that for me there is a better future 
in store, for the spell of the past is broken.” 

The following day Captain Cleveland brought the tidings that 
the last act in the tragedy of a passion-riven life was ended: Wil- 
liam Ostrander was borne senseless from the church, and a few hours 
later, still unconscious, he passed into the presence of his Maker. 
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* * - * * * * * 


If | were to continue this tale, I should revert again to myself 
and tell how I soon, by a successful invention, gained a name and 
opened a path to fortune; how, in the meantime, I became Cap- 
tain Cleveland’s partner and a practical man of business; how, 
above all, I won the crowning desire of my life — all this I should 
love to dwell upon. Let me add simply, that within two years 
after the last event recorded in my story, Janet Cleveland and I 
were pronounced “husband and wife” by the dear voice of my 
father. We stood in the old parlor, ina glorious flood of May 
sunshine, and in the presence only of our nearest kinsfolk. Through 
forty beautiful years my precious Janet walked by my side. Then 
she left me. Since that time it is this world of sense, with its 
changing sights and ceaseless sounds, which seems to me unreal, 
and not that veiled and quiet country toward which I turn with 
deeper longing at the coming of every day. 


VARIATIONS. 


By WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 
I. 


A mist upon the valley sleeps, 

Not one sun-arrow strikes it through ; 
No zephyr in yon pine-grove leaps, 
No bird flies ’mid the sullen blue ; 
Whilst I with well-worn tancies toy, 
And wish and wish for some new joy. 


i. 


See! From the vale the mist is lifted, 
The sun sends down fair shafts of light ; 
With west-wind song the pines are gifted, 


And many a bird-wing flits in sight: 
Whilst I, in fresher frame of mind, 
Draw new joy from the same old kind! 
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NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
XI.—THE DEAN ACADEMY. 
By REV. HENRY IRVING CUSHMAN, D.D. 


THE Dean Academy, in Franklin, Massachusetts, a boarding 
school for both sexes, is under the especial patronage of the 
Universalist Church, and holds high rank among the educational 
institutions of the State. The Academy was suggested by the needs 
-of Tufts College for more students trained under the auspices of 
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the same church, but it grew out of a wide feeling in the Uni- 
versalist denomination that such an institution under its auspices 
would be of great service in the commonwealth. 

The first formal action towards the establishment of the Acad- 
emy was taken by the Massachusetts Universalist Convention at 



















































THE DEAN ACADEMY. 
its session in Worcester, in 
' October, 1864. At this 
: session the council designa- 
ted a board of sixteen Trus- 
tees, with the Rev. A. St. 
John Chambre of Stough- 
ton, as Chairman, to origi- 
nate and execute a definite 
plan for a denominational 
academy. 

During the following win- 
' ter this Board of Trustees 
| held several meetings in the 
Old School Street Church, 
Boston, for the furtherance 
of the enterprise. Liberal 
propositions were received 
from the Universalist Parish 
in Stoughton for the location 
of the School in that town, and from Oliver Dean, M. D., that the 
academy might be located in Franklin, his place of residence. 
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The proposition of Dr. Dean was finally accepted in February, 
‘ 1865; and it was voted that the academy should be built in 
Franklin, and that, in recognition of its chief founder’s munificent 
gift, it should be named Zhe Dean Academy. 

The original gift of Dr. Dean included a deed of the “ Emmons 
Estate,” a tract of land in Franklin including eight or nine acres 
; (formerly the property of the distinguished Orthodox divine Nath- 
aniel Emmons, D. D.), a permanent fund of fifty thousand dollars, 
and ten thousand dollars towards a suitable building for the school. 
Before the completion of the first building, Dr. Dean added sixty- 
five thousand dollars to this gift; and from time to time as new 
needs appeared, he gave generous support to the school until the 
day of his death. And by the doctor’s will the Academy was 
made residuary legatee. 

Other substantial friends of the school in its early days were 
Thomas A. Goddard and Oscar T. Chase, for each of whom a pro- 
fessorship in the Academy is named. 

With a desire to perpetuate the memory of the chief benefac- 
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tors of the school, the Trustees have provided for the proper cele- 
bration of ‘Founders’ Day” each year on February 18th, the 
birthday of Dr. Dean, the most munificent founder. 
Towards the end of March, 1865, “an act to incorporate the 
Dean Academy” passed the Massachusetts Legislature and was 
approved by Governor John A. Andrew. The corporation was 
permitted to hold property to the amount of one hundred and fifty 
‘thousand dollars. In 1869 the charter was amended so as to per- 
mit the holding of property to the amount of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

The corporation organized under the charter, April 10, 1865, 
adopted by-laws, elected officers, and took preliminary steps to- 
wards the erection of suitable buildings for the school. At this 
first meeting of the Trustees, the Rev. A. St. John Chambre, D.D., 
now Rector of St. Anne’s Church, Lowell, was elected president of 
the Board. And he was re-elected at each annual meeting of the 
corporation thereafter until his resignation in July, 1880. It would 
be difficult to estimate how much of the success and present use- 
fulness of the institution are due to the wise, constant and self- 
sacrificing service which Dr. Chambre rendered in the fifteen 
years during which he was president of the Trustees. It is safe, 
however, to affirm that the 
Dean Academy owes more 
to him than to any other 
single member of the cor- 





poration. 

At the retirement of 
Dr. Chambre from the cor- 
poration, the Hon. Latimer 
W. Ballou, of Woonsocket, 
R. I., was elected presi- 
dent of the Board, and has 
faithfully discharged the 
duties of the office to the 








present time. There are 
associated with him on the 
Board twenty-four men, 





twenty of whom are resi- 


REV. DR. CUSHMAN. dents of Massachusetts. 
(Secretary of Board of Trustees.) 
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Plans for the first Academy building were drawn by Mr. T. W. 
Silloway, architect, of Boston. The building, which was of a 
French Lombardic style of architecture, was two hundred and 
twenty feet long. When completed it was capable of accommo- 
dating two hundred boarding pupils, and had educational facilities 
for one hundred and fifty more. The corner stone of this build- 
ing was laid with appropriate ceremonies, May 16, 1867, and the 
building was dedicated to educational purposes, May 28, 1868. 
The entire work was done ina most careful manner, and it is 
doubtful whether the State has had an educational building better 
adapted to its uses than was this first building of the Dean Acad- 
emy. This magnificent building was entirely consumed by fire on 
the night of July 31, 1872. When completed for use it had cost 
about one hundred and sixty thousand dollars, and its destruction 
after a brief service of four years seriously crippled the school and 
the corporation. 

There was no delay, however, on the part of the trustees in 
making temporary provision for the continuance of the school, 
and in arranging for the re-building of the Academy. At an ex- 
pense of another one hundred and sixty thousand dollars a new 
building was erected on the foundations of the old, more substan- 
tial, more beautiful and more perfect in all its appointments than 
the one consumed by fire. And this building was dedicated on 
June 24, 1874; since which time it has stood as an ornament to 
the town and as an important instrument of education in the 
State. 

The school was opened in the vestry of the First Universalist 
Church in Franklin, on the first Monday of October, 1866, by the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees—the Rev. Mr. Chambre. By 
him it was placed in charge of Mr. L. L. Burrington as acting 
principal, and two assistants. Forty-four pupils were in attend- 
ance at the opening. Until the Academy building was completed 
it was necessary to limit the number of pupils, and during the first 
year no less than fifty applicants were turned away on account of 
insufficient accommodations. Mr. Timothy G. Senter became 
principal of the Academy November 23, 1866, and remained in 
that position until failing health caused him to resign on June 29, 
1871. Mr. Burrington, who opened the school as acting principal, 
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remained as teacher of ancient languages until 1869, when he re- 
signed, to accept the position of principal of Goddard Seminary, 
in Vermont. Mr. Senter proved a successful educator, and the 
Academy, under his faithful care, won an enviable reputation 
among the schools of its grade in the State. 

Other principals of the Dean Academy have been C. A. Dan- 
iels, A. M., from August 30, 1871, to June 26, 1872, and the Rev. 
James P. Weston, D.D., from July 1872, to June, 1877. From 
September, 1877, to December, 1878, Miss H. M. Parkhurst was 
acting principal; and from December, 1878, to June, 1879, Miss 
Ella Gardner occupied the same position. 

During the last named two years, by vote of the Trustees, only 
young ladies were admitted to Dean Academy. During the re- 
mainder of its history it has been a school for both sexes, and is 
prospering as such to-day. 

The present successful administration of the school by Professor 
L. L. Burrington, A. M., began in the autumn of 1879. Professor 
Burrington was called to be the Principal of Dean Academy while 
occupying an important position as principal of the High School 
Department of the Illinois State Normal University. His connec- 
tion with the Academy in its early days, his constant interest in 
its welfare and his firm belief in its possibilities, induced him to 
accept, at much personal sacrifice, the call of the trustees of Dean. 
And by faithful and consecrated service, he has brought the school 
to the high rank which it now occupies among the academies of 
New England. 

The Dean Academy offers four courses of study: Preparatory 
of one year; College Preparatory —of four years, fitting students 
for any college; Academic—of four years, designed to furnish 
thorough English, with languages additional for those who do not 
propose to enter college, and an English course of three years to 
prepare young men for business. Diplomas are conferred upon 
those who complete any of these courses except the first named. 
The Musical Department of the academy is under the direction of 
most able teachers, and diplomas are given to such pupils in this 
department as complete the full course. The school is provided 
with ten pianos and a full pipe organ. 

It has been the constant aim of the trustees and teachers of 
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the Academy to maintain high standards of scholarship and of 
character in the school, and they have not been disappointed in 
their efforts. Professor Burrington’s administration of the school 
is paternal, kind and firm; the moral tone is healthy and the re- 
ligious atmosphere thoroughly Christian. 

Though the school is under the patronage of the Universalist 
Church, yet in its actual conduct it is unsectarian, and the religious 
preferences of pupils are respected, in harmony with requests 
which parents may make. Daily services are held in the chapel, 
and on Sundays pupils are required to attend divine service and 
Sunday school at such churches as their parents may direct. 

The expenses of pupils at the Dean Academy are hardly more 
than two-thirds the expenses at other similar institutions in New 
England on account of its large endowment; and yet in no re- 
spect are its advantages less than those of other academies. 

Franklin is a pleasant and remarkably healthy town. The ample 
grounds of the academy afford room for exercise and healthful 
games; while all the internal arrangements of the building are 
such as to ensure comfort at all seasons of the year. The facili- 
ties of the school are being enlarged as wisdom and experience 
dictate from year to year, and the future of the institution is full 
of promise. 

Such an institution cannot be created ina day—it must be a 
growth through years. And now, as the Dean Academy ap- 
proaches the end of the first quarter of a century of its existence, 
it may fairly claim to be in a better condition to serve the cause 
of good education than ever before. An association of the alum- 
ni of the Dean Academy has been organized, and is likely to prove 
a new source of strength to the institution, by emphasizing its just 
claims to the patronage of a knowledge-loving public. 
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PROTECTIONISM. 


IT is often taken for granted, that protectionists and free traders 
hold different and opposing opinions about the effect of protective- 
tariff taxes. This is, however, an entirely false assumption in 
point of fact. There never has been in this country, I believe, 
and there is not now, a single intelligent protectionist, whose 
opinion as to the result of the imposition of a protective-tariff 
tax, and as to the persons who actually have to pay that tax, 
and as to the motive and purpose of those who have gotten the 
tax laid on, does not correspond precisely with the judgment on 
the same points of their neighbors, the free traders. The proof 
of this identity of opinion as between classes commonly supposed 
to entertain exactly opposite opinions, is plain as the noonday, 
and as conclusive as evidence can make it. Not what the pro- 
tectionist glibly says in general terms about the benefits of his 
system to his fellow citizens, is to be taken in evidence here, but 
rather what he says and especially what he does, when it is pro- 
posed by somebody to lay a protective-tariff tax upon some com- 
modity which he himself has to buy, with which to carry on his 
business, or when such a tax has been actually imposed, and he 
could not prevent it. 

If such a tax be only in contemplation and not yet enacted, 
our protectionist invariably becomes the most vigorous free trader 
in the world, though not perhaps the most outspoken, in assever- 
ating that the tax is designed to raise the price artificially and 
unjustly of something which he has to buy as means or material 
in his business, and this too for the special benefit of somebody 
else, who makes or grows such means or material; and if such 
tax upon him has actually been levied, he invariably pays a still 
more vigorous tribute to his real free trade opinion, and more 
hopelessly betrays his position as an avowed protectionist, by vig- 
crously setting himself at work to evade or avoid or transgress 
the law that throws artificial burdens upon him as an individual. 
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That protectionist is yet to be discovered in this country, who is 
ready to pay willingly, or who will pay at all if he can prevent it, 
protective-tariff taxes that fall upon zm. He knows that they 
discourage his industry and weaken his market; that they are 
factitious and unjust and selfish and wrong. In one word, he 
thinks about them exactly as the free traders think. It is only 
when their burdens and losses can be apparently shifted off upon 
the comparatively ignorant classes, upon the farmers and laborers, 
his countrymen, that he boldly pronounces such taxes to be an 
encouragement to industry, a blessing to the country, a benefit to the 
laborers who pay them, an indispensable spur to national progress. 

All this has been illustrated scores of times in our protective- 
tariff history, and that too in the broad daylight of Congressional 
discussion. Daniel Webster, for example, made a famous outburst 
in 1828 against the protective-tariff tax on West India molasses 
in the bill of that year, because molasses was the raw material of 
New England rum, a great industry of his constituents, and the 
artificial high price of the material caused by the tax would lessen 
the markets, domestic and foreign, for their completed product; 
but the fine oratory went for nothing, because of the inconsist- 
ency of the orator with his own principles. He was more than 
willing that ships should be “protected” under the Navigation 
Law, and cottons and woollens to a certain extent under the law as 
it then stood; why not, then, iron and hemp and sugar also? 
His argument against a molasses tax to be paid by his constituents 
was neutralized by his acquiescence in other taxes to be paid by 
somebody else, put on with the same design of raising domestic 
prices and weakening foreign markets. Moreover there is abund- 
ance of proof besides this, and besides his free trade speech of 
1824,—on the whole, the greatest tariff speech ever yet made in 
Congress —that Webster never departed far in substance of doc- 
trine from his own and his neighbors’ original Free Trade; and 
just so far as he did depart from it, it was a source of weakness 
and a ground of folly to him. 

Another public illustration on a large scale of the unanimity of pro- 
tectionists and free traders over the natural effect of protective-tariff 
taxes came to a head in 1867. The woollen manufacturers 
had gotten themselves “protected” in 1861 and afterwards, as 

against foreign woollens and at the expense of all domestic users 
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of woollens, including the national government, which was then a 
large buyer of soldiers’ and sailors’ clothing. The wool growers 
of Vermont and Ohio and other States soon saw the factitious 
prosperity of the woollen manufacturers, especially after the lists 
of annual individual income under the National Income Tax came 
to be published in the newspapers, as they were then required to 
be by law; and the growers naturally asked, What claim have the 
cloth-makers on the bounty of their country, which the wool- 
growers have not equally strong? The makers are evidently grow- 
ing rich under a law that keeps out foreign woollens, or at least 
lifts their price to a point at which the makers are desirous to sell 
the domestic product; will not a similar national tax on foreign 
wools cither keep them out or raise their price to a pitch at which 
the home growers selling their fleeces will grow rich also? Strange 
to say, these murmers of the rural growers, growing louder year 
by year, were anything but pleasing to the manufacturers; it was 
their own song, but they did not like to hear the people sing it, 
who furnished them the raw material of chief value; they were 
protectionists indeed so far as their own products were concerned, 
they liked to compel other people to pay unnatural prices for their 
wares, and to grow rich thereby; but they were free traders to the 
core—these woolen manufacturers—so far as means and materials 
of manufacture were concerned; and they tried by soft words and 
fair promises to placate the growers and to procrastinate their de- 
mands, till at last the dander of the herdmen was roused, and both 
sets fell together in the way of compromise into the Wool and 
Woollens Tariff of 1867, and both have been in the slough together 
ever since. 

Vermont has been the faithful and devoted ass, bearing the 
heavy utensils of the protectionist family, eating in the meantime 
little or nothing of the promised hay and grain, feeding on the chance 
thistle of the roadside, and growing leaner and more dilapidated 
these twenty-five years aback. In this present year of Grace, 
1887, the people of Vermont seem to be first waking up into 
the consciousness, that they have been and are the dupes and 
the victims of a miserable protectionism. Wool, an important 
product with them, owing to the enterprise of their ancestors 
(such as Consul Jarvis and his contemporaries), has been lower in 


price the past few years than ever before in the history of the 
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State. Domestic manufacturing establishments, which they flat- 
tered themselves would start up and thrive under the boasted 
encouragement, and so constitute a growing home market for all 
their agricultural products, are actually fewer in number and 
smaller in compass than they were in the year 1860. Population 
in the little commonwealth as a whole is stationary or declining. 
Farms all over the State in the districts more removed from the 
centers, once ploughed and reaped, and supporting large families, 
are now abandoned of their owners to pasture and forest. Almost 
everything which Vermonters have had to buy has been artificially 
raised in price by the wretched fraud of protectionism, to which in 
an evil hour they gave in their adhesion and even enthusiasm; and 
almost everything they have had to sell, including their wool, has 
been diminished in price by the same double-working subtilty of 
infernalism. A market for products is products in market. If 
misguided legislation keeps out of a country by means of taxes 
designed for that purpose, products that otherwise would come in 
to a profit, such shortsighted action keeps in of necessity, domestic 
products that would otherwise go out toa profit. Young Ver- 
monters have gone west in crowds to raise wheat now selling in 
the Chicago market for sixty-eight cents — the lowest price in his- 
tory— because the law forbids their taking pay for wheat in foreign 
products on natural and profitable conditions. 

In October, 1871, occurred the great fire in Chicago. A vast 
and busy city was burned down in anight. When Congress came 
together in December, the protectionists in both branches consti- 
tuting a large majority, publicly demonstrated their sense of the 
effect, both designed and actual, of protective-tariff taxes, and 
their entire agreement with the free traders as to such actual effect, 
by framing a law remitting to the unfortunates of Chicago for one 
year only all tariff-taxes upon building materials, so that in the 
interval Chicago might be able to buy at the cheaper and _ natural 
rates the lumber, iron and steel, building materials, glass, brick, 
straw, lime, and so on. This was proposed as a matter of national 
bounty to cheapen to a city destroyed its own rebuilding. The 
protectionists of the whole land, as represented and assembled in 
Congress, assented conspicuously in the Chicago Bill to the pro- 
position, that protectionism raises unnaturally the prices of certain 
goods belonging to some of the people to others of the people 
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who have occasion to buy those goods; and, consequently, to 
intermit the protectionism is a bounty on a vast scale to the buyers 
of protected goods. That nothing might be wanting in this Chi- 
cago Bill in order that the thoughts of many hearts might be 
revealed, there is a clause in it as ultimatley enacted and signed by 
President Grant, April 5, 1872, excepting lumber from the operation 
of the bill. Why was that? Because the lumber lords of Michigan 
and Wisconsin were unwilling to surrender the march they had 
stolen in the tariff on their guileless fellow-citizens, not even for 
one year to Chicagoans alone, and were rolled to Washington in 
haste, and brought to bear on members that subtle influence they 
knew so well how to use; and the bill as passed and signed remit- 
ted ‘tariff-taxes to Chicago for one year on all building materials 
except lumber. The brief official record of this whole curious 
transaction will be found in the U.S. Statutes for 1872, page 33. 

But one other historical illustration of the practical agreement 
in essentials between protectionists and free traders will be given 
in this place. Broadcloth was taxed protectively in the war time, 
and is still, but relatively at low rates as compared with the tariff- 
taxes on the cheap woollens used by the masses of the people. In 
the first Aunual Report of the national Commissioner of Labor, 
1886, page 251, may be found an official table giving the pres- 
ent rates of tariff-tax on 36 grades of woollen cloths; the lowest 
rate in this table is on West of England broadcloth, the best cloth 
imported into the United States, and the aggregate rate is 50 per 
centum and a fraction over; from this point the rates steadily rise 
in this table as the grades of goods decline through 35 varieties, 
until the very cheapest cloth is taxed at the very hightest rate, 
namely 180 per centum and over. The Commissioner informed the 
present writer, verbally, that none of these cheaper grades of cloths 
are imported at all, or can be under the taxes; so that not a penny 
of revenue is derived from the taxes, but the domestic cloths corre- 
sponding in grade are lifted in price to the poor to what the foreign 
cloth would be with the taxes added to the price at factory. And 
all this displays one of the meanest devices of protectionism, which 
only works to perfection when the tariff-rates are prohibitory, and 
the people pay everything in enhanced domestic prices, and the 
Treasury gets nothing at all in the way of revenue. Well, a but- 
ton-factory in Easthampton, Mass., whose owners and operators 
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were protectionists, and used to talk to their laborers about the 
beauty of restrictive tariffs, did not like to pay the enhanced price’ 
of the broadcloth, which was their material for covering buttons, 
caused by the tariff-tax on it, and consequently set to work to evade 
it. Samuel Williston thought it was very well for others to pay arti- 
ficial prices lifted in this way, but it did not jump with his judgment 
of what was well for himself and his partners. To this extent he 
thought with the free traders. 

He gave orders to have his foreign broadcloth, the raw material 
for his button factory, cut and slit with knives at the port of ship- 
ment, and so come in on this side as damaged cloth, and so escape 
the tariff-tax. It did not damage the cloth any for covering but- 
tons, but damaged it technically as tax-worthy. Damaged cloth 
came in free. The custom-house officers did not altogether like 
the look of the thing, and after a while reported the operation to 
headquarters of the Treasury at Washington; but Mr. Williston 
and his partners were prominent manufacturers, reported to be 
rich, of very considerable political and other influence in their re- 
gion of country,—and, at any rate, the proceeding was not legally 
stopped by authority from headquarters. A shrewder device, 
however, suggested itself after a while to the Yankees of East- 
hampton, by means of which to evade tariff-taxes and advance the 
button-covering all at once. Circular gouges, sharp and hollow 
were employed at the place of export, striking them down through 
the folds of the pieces of cloth and cutting out circles all ready to 
be used for the covering of the wooden button-molds; thus at one 
stroke spoiling the cloth for tariff-taxes and advancing the manu- 
facture of buttons one stage. Repeated conferences and corres- 
pondences with the Government ensued during the seasons when 
this master stroke of evasion and transgression was in successful 
operation, but the button-makers carried their point in the ultimate 
upshot every time round. The riddled webs of cloth escaped the 
taxes, and the little separated circles all ready to be sewed on and 
over the wooden molds came nestling safely between the folds of 
the foreign perforated cloth. These statements of fact are here 
made on unquestioned and unquestionable authority ; and the tes- 
timony hereby givenin in favor of the benefits of free trade by 
avowed protectionists is telling testimony. The time has come 
when the unwilling witnesses will be put upon the stand for God’s 
eternal truths of Commerce. 
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By much the most significant pronouncement of the present year 
upon the tariff question is the careful speech of Senator Dawes 
before the associated Paper Makers of the country at Saratoga in 
the last week of July. Both orator and audience were unmitigated 
protectionists, so far as such a human _ product is possible of real- 
ization under the intellectual and moral constitution of the universe ; 
and it would be difficult to say which of the two, speaker or listen- 
ers, had been the greater beneficiaries under what has sometimes 
been verbally dignified as a “system.” The concessions and sur- 
renders to free trade in this Saratoga speech of Mr. Dawes, 
however, mark a crisis in the course of the public protectionist 
discussion of the last twenty-five years. The high horse is most 
decidedly dismounted from. The protectionist lion here roars as 
gently as a sucking dove. The testimony of protectionists to the 
vast benefit to the factories of free trade in their raw material is 
here unblushingly given, as if that did zo¢ logically settle the whole 
question forever. “No industrial policy will promote the highest 
prosperity of both labor and capital in this country, which fails to lay 
down the raw material at the door of the manufactory at the lowest 
possible cost.” Certainly. If Mr. Dawes were a logician, as he is 
not, and as no man can be and remain a_ protectionist, he would 
see that in the above-quoted sentence he gives away his own case 
root and branch forever. His practical testimony moreover given 
a little further on to the benefit of free trade to the protectionists 
themselves is amazingly explicit. The Tariff was revised by the 
protectionists themselves in 1874 and in 1883, and Mr. Dawes tells 
the paper-makers, that, in those revisions, “suck raw materials as 
were then entering to any considerable extent into the production or 
consumption of the country were carried to the free list,’ and another 
revision with similar intent, “‘zw7// be found to add very few raw ma- 
terials to the free list.’ That is to say over again, protectionists 
think it a blessed thing for other people, their countrymen, to pay 
protective-tariff taxes, but they have watched their chance to get 
free trade in the things that they have to buy in their business to 
such good purpose, that another combing of the tariff would pull 
out “very few” taxed materials ! 


Nevertheless, Mr. Dawes insists with much emphasis upon an- 
other and an immediate revision of the tariff. Upon this point he 
is perfectly outspoken, and all free traders agree with him as to 
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the necessity. The reasons that he gives, however, are weak 
indeed compared with the reasons that they are ready to give. 
His main reason for taking off some of the taxes is, that too much 
revenue is produced by them. “A reduction of receipts into the 
treasury is required by every consideration of financial safety 
and prudent administration, as well as by the impatient and deter- 
mined demand of the public.” Free traders believe, that taxes of 
all kinds are an evil in themselves, an unmixed evil in their own 
nature and results, and are only to be tolerated in progress-loving 
countries to that extent, in which they are absolutely needful in 
order fo get moncy with which to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defence and gencral welfare. ‘Taxes are always paid out 
of the gains of trade, and of course lessen those gains. Taxes are 
a necessary evil, even when laid with a single eye to revenue and 
an economical expenditure. Protective tariff-taxes are designed 
to prevent revenue by stopping trade, and to stop trade by des- 
troying markets. Protectionism, in every breath of it, is hostile to 
profitable trade; and, accordingly, there is not a single simple 
revenue-tax in our tariff today, not a single tariff-tax whose sole 
design it is to get money with which to carry on the government. 
There were such tariff-taxes on tea and coffee. They were long 
ago repealed, in favor of taxes designed to lift the prices of certain 
favorei domestic goods at the expense of the masses of the peo- 
ple, though incidentally revenue may come in connection with such 
taxes. In fact,as Mr. Dawes admits, the resulting revenue, though 
incidental, is altogether too great. In other words, the people of 
the United States are paying today, under color of tariff-taxes, a 
great deal more money than the Treasury gets and yet the part 
that the Treasury gets is vastly more than it needs for economical 
government. After long-continued study of the proportions, it is 
my firm belief and conviction, that the Treasury only gets about 
one dollar out of five dollars paid by the people under the pro- 
tective tariff-taxes since 1883. 

Mr. Dawes objects, that the aggregates of the one dollars drop- 
ping into the Treasury are too great for national safety and public 
virtue; free traders object, that the aggregate of the four dollars 
distributed by legalized favoritism are too vast for the masses to 
be compelled to pay, too vast for favored citizens to receive, too 
corrupting for Representatives and Senators to have to dispense, 
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too unjust in source and destination for fair-minded citizens to stand 
by and witness without protest and indignation. 

Free traders are thankful to Mr. Dawes for demonstrating to his 
fellow-protectionists, not only that there must be a decided revision 
of the tariff this coming winter, but also that the revison can no 
longer be on raw materials but must come right down to the direct 
protectionist taxes. That happy protectionist family, which has 
had it all its own way these twenty-five years past without let or 
hindrance from any quarter, which has by simple agreement among 
its members proportioned the prodigious burdens of the people, 
shifting off from their own shoulders in 1874 and in 1883 every 
burden that they possibly could, must now according to their own 
chosen leader and fellow-operator fall to revising among themselves 
and for themselves these so-called governmental favors in which 
they have revelled for a quarter of a century. Good luck to them 
in their redistributions! Which set of “industries” is going to 
suffer the first revision? Protectionist log-rolling to get taxes put 
on has long been a fine art in Washington; who are going to be 
the leaders in new-fangled combinations to get taxes put off? Will 
the dear brethren of the family, who have so loved one another 
heretofore prefer the “horizontal” or the “ zigzag” method of re- 
duction? Which will catch it first, the “wools” of Ohio under 
the sheltering wing of Brother Sherman, or the “woollens” of 
Massachusetts, which have been so tenderly cared for by Brother 
Dawes? 

The Saratoga speech proves convincingly from several points of 
view (all protectionist), that there must be in the next session of 
Congress a thorough revision and substantial reduction of tariff- 
taxes. Very well. That means, that there must be in the next 
session of Congress such brisk music as the ears of the American 
public have not been treated to for a long time; that means that 
the hands of honorable members that have often been clasped to- 
gether in sealing tariff agreements for mutual and reciprocal priv- 
ileges in reaching the pockets of the massed millions, are to be in 
a few months more at each other’s throats in angry and menacing 
debate and moral assault; and that means too, that shrewd pro- 
tectionists who have had it all their own way in standing committees 
and committees of conference in framing unjust and abominable 
statutes, are not to have it their own way in relaxing and dissolving 
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such statutes, because in a general discussion the people will 
have some voice and find some champions of their rights, and 
public opinion has taken a mighty stride forward in the past few 
years in regard to the nature and operation of tariff-taxes, and the 
motives of the men who practically get such taxes put on. 

In short, the Saratoga speech of July, considered in all its cir- 
cumstances and personnel, marks an epoch in the current tariff 
discussion of this country. It puts a brand new phase upon the 
state of things. For once protectionists take the initiative in the 
open discussion. They put their best man forward. They ac- 
knowledge through him that the present tariff, which is wholly 
their own work, which is just as they wanted it four years ago, 
which felt in its final molding the skilful fingers of Kelly and Mor- 
rill and Sherman, stands in pressing and even desperate need of 
revision. That is exactly what the free traders think also. That 
is exactly what the free traders have been saying in season and 
out of season for the past twenty years, and have been regarded 
as medlers and mischief-makers for thinking and saying. They 
are now delighted beyond measure to find Saul also among the 
prophets. Indeed, Mr. Dawes begins with a generalization: “Vo 
tariff-law, upon whatever principle enacted, can ever become a per- 
manent fixed system of customs duties.” This is sound as a nut, and 
we are unfeignedly thankful for its enunciation, but nothing could 
be more contrary to the usual protectionist position, which is, that 
taxes once in a tariff-bill no matter how they came to get in there 
are sacred beyond expression, they are the very ark of God, no 
profane hands of Uzzah must be extended towards them under any 
circumstances. Even now Mr. Randall differs from his brother of 
the other House. He sets forth in all its enormity the sacrilege 
of those who would lower the taxes. The language of these blas- 
phemers, as Randall represents it, is: “Let us take off one-fifth now. 
If that does not reduce the revenue, we can take off more. Sometime 
WE CAN CUT TO THE QUICK AND DRAW BLOOD. /f 20 per centum 
does not reduce the revenue, perhaps 50 will.” 

Mr. Dawes also frankly admits, what is a vital concession to free 
trade, that tariff-taxes can only be levied on the ground of Rev- 
enue. ‘On whatever principle these laws are framed, the necessities 
of the public revenue must be their limit. Beyond this it cannot go.” 
Prohibitory tariff-taxes, therefore, that yield no revenue because 
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they shut out the goods on which they are laid, and our tariff to- 
day is full of such imposts, must be unconstitutional with Mr. 
Dawes, as well as monstrously unjust with his neighbors. More- 
over, when even the taxes that yield revenue yield more than is 
needed, they must be reduced, argues the Senator. I should think 
so. He would call that a lightening of the public burdens prob- 
ably; and I certainly should. But Mr. Randall, an alleged demo- 
crat, calls such reduction ‘‘an attack upon the industry of the 
people.” “Sometime we can cut to the quick and draw blood.” 
Apparently the senior Senator of Massachusetts, although his 
speech of July indicates points of progress and even of emancipa- 
tion, never quietly analysed a case in foreign trade, and saw, what 
any man will see who does that, that his protectionism is forbid- 
ding his fellow-citizens by law to sell their own products in proft- 
able markets. Buying and selling whether at home or abroad is 
nothing but exchanging one commodity for another for the mutual 
advantage of the respective owners. Unless both are benefitted 
by the exchange, it will never take place. Free trade does not 
compel anybody to trade, does not even recommend anybody to 
trade in any particular way or with any particular parties, it is 
merely a negative opportunity or right, it permits anybody to sell 
his product against another if he find it for his advantage. To 
forbid anybody this privilege by law, is not only to destroy a cer- 
tain gain to two parties, but also to annihilate an indisputable right 
belonging to two persons. No harm can by any possibility come 
to anybody through the freest possible exercise of this inalienable 
right; and he is a slave in spirit and effect, who tolerates his 
neighbors in forbidding him to sell his product in the best market 
and to take his pay back freely. Selling and buying are two halves 
of one sphere. If a man sells, he must take his pay, and that is 
buying; ifa man buys, he must pay for what he buys, and that 
is selling. Any law against buying is a law against selling to pre- 
cisely the same extent. If the American people wi// not buy of 
foreigners, they caz not sell to them, because there is no buying 
without selling, and no selling without buying. Each nation pays 
for its imports by its exports, and there is a natural gain for 
both, or neither commodity would stir from its native haunts; 
the more imports the more exports to pay for them, the more 


gains, the more progress, the more independence on both sides; 
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for there is nothing dependent in buying and selling, and Mr. 
Dawes is enslaved in a figure of speech wholly inapplicable, he be- 
littles language and slanders commerce when he talks about “‘szr- 
rendering markets.” A market for products is products in market. 

The United States have had absolute free trade as between them- 
selves for a century, and they like it very much. They will soon 
have absolute free trade as between themselves and the rest of the 
world, and they will like it very much for precisely the same 
reasons. 

The time is over-ripe in this fair land for Freedom of Trade, and 
every index-finger of the present is pointing towards it as a near 
achievement of the future. Scores of thousands of our fellow-citi- 
zens are crossing the Atlantic this season for business or pleasure, 
every individual of them going and coming under a foreign flag, 
because protectionism has driven every American steamer from 
the Atlantic ocean, and under that wretched narrowness and selfish 
greed it is impossible to build ocean-going ships, and illegal to buy 
them! Our country bathes in two oceans, is placed in the midst 
between the great Continents, is naturally a. ship-building and 
ship-navigating and freight-carrying country, but because our peo- 
ple are way behind their opportunities and belie their boasted 
liberties, they are at the close of their first century at the tail-end 
of the nations in all that constitutes a maritime and merchant Re- 
public. They are about to enter their second century of organized 
national existence the worst-taxed country in Christendom, and 
tamely submitting to restrictions on their industrial enterprise and 
commercial opportunity, such as no European country worthy of 
the name would tolerate for a week. 

The summer's only inspiriting news of a broad and international 
character is the undeveloped hint of a concession from China to a 
syndicate of American capitalists, empowering them to build rail- 
roads and establish telegraphs and set up circuits for telephones, 
and introduce something of the spirit and methods of the West, in 
and into the Flowery Kingdom. Let us hope, that, in serving 
others we may learn to free ourselves; in breaking down the walls 
of conservative China we may have the spirit to throw down the 
barriers that slavishly enclose a potentially great people. 

ARTHUR LATHAM PERRY. 
Williams College, September, 1887. 
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**“A CURIOUS CHAPTER IN VERMONT HISTORY.” 
THE OTHER SIDE. 
By J. M. FRENCH, M.D. 


UNDER the above heading, a writer in the Jan., 87, number of 
The Magazine of American History, dating his communication at 
Ottawa, Canada, charges that certain of the leading men of Ver- 
mont, previous to its admission to the Union, were so far wanting 
in loyalty to the cause of American liberty, that they entered 
“into an intrigue, the object of which wasa return to British 
allegiance.” “The word ‘ intrigue,’ ” he further continues, “is used 
because the movement was so far from being an open one, that it 
was secretly conducted by a few, without the knowledge and 
against the desires of the many who were interested.” He adds, 
“Tf, since that time these actors in the extraordinary movement 
have been idealized for loyalty, it shows, perhaps, how charitably 
history has dealt with them.” 

Documentary evidence is adduced in support of the charge. “In 
the Canadian archives at Ottawa.” he says, “are hundreds of old 
quill-written manuscripts, yellowed with time, which afford ample 
proof of Vermont’s narrow escape from becoming a British prov- 
ince.” He then proceeds to give quotations from these manu- 
scripts, showing that when Congress had refused to recognize the 
independence of Vermont, and had rejected her application to 
become a member of the sisterhood of States, Ethan and Ira 
Allen, Governor Thomas Chittenden, and some few others, entered 
into negotiations with General Haldimand, the Governor of 
Canada and commander of the British forces on the northern 
frontier, through the medium of Captain Justus Sherwood and 
others, looking to the establishment of Vermont as a separate 
British province. 

Allen’s statement of what he might be willing to do, is given in 
Sherwood’s own words: “ Should he have any proposals to make to 
General Haldimand hereafter, they would be nearly as follows: 
He will expect to command his own forces. Vermont must be a 
government separate from and independent of any other province 
in America; must choose their own officers and civil representa- 
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tives ; be entitled to all the privileges of the other States offered 
by the King’s Commissioners ; and the New Hampshire Grants 
as chartered by Benning Wentworth, Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, must be confirmed free from any patents or claims from 
New York or other provinces. ... Jf, however, Congress should 
grant Vermont a seat in that Assembly as a separate State, then 
this negotiation to be at an end and to be kept secret on both sides.” 
The italics in this article are my own. 

Various extracts from the correspondence follow, all tending in 
the same line. The concluding paragraph of the article is as 
follows :— 


; “T must, however briefly conclude the result of my examination 
of these old manuscripts. They show that subsequent to these 
events Governor Chittenden carefully broached the subject of a 
return to British allegiance in a meeting of the Assembly, which 
had in the meantime been elected. He was rebuked for his pre- 
sumption in having any negotiations with General Haldimand, 
and Messrs. Jones, Wells, Knowlton and Beadle lost their seats. 
So far as the authorities in Canada were concerned, they came at 
last to recognize that Vermont was endeavoring to carry its cause 
with Congress at the same time that its governor and the Allens 
; were keeping the door of Union open towards Canada. Nothing 
ever came of these negotiations, although they extended over a 
. period of two or three years ; but the fact of thetr existence, so long 
; concealed, is of interest to the world, and forms a page of history 
worth preserving.” 





Having thus considered the charges from a Canadian point of 
view, let us now examine the facts from a Vermonter’s standpoint. 
' It is not claimed that the documents are other than genuine. It 
is not denied that such negotiations actually took place. On the 
other hand it is both admitted and avowed that all these events 
and many others of like tenor, not only actually occurred, but are 
well known to every student of Vermont history, and have been so 
for a hundred years. The musty records bring to light no new 
facts of importance. The story in substance has been taught in 
her schools for years, and every son of Vermont recalls it with 
pride and not with shame, as a proof of the diplomacy and states- 
manship as well as the patriotism of her first governor, Thomas 
Chittenden, and her trusted leaders, Ethan and Ira Allen. 

Says Zadock Thompson, in his admirable “ History of Vermont,” 





“From the commencement of hostilities at Lexington, no people 
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in America had espoused the cause of liberty and of their country 
with greater alacrity, or sustained it with more spirit and resolution, 
than the people of Vermont. Yet, after all their. efforts and 
sacrifices in the common cause, they had the mortification to find 
themselves denied a just participation of the blessings which they 
had labored to secure. Their claims to independence were not 
acknowledged by Congress ; the dismemberment of their territory 
and the annihilation of their sovereignty were threatened by the 
intrigues and the unjust claims of the neighboring states, and, to 
crown the whole, they were now abandoned by the power which 
ought to protect them, and left to contend single-handed with the 
common enemy. 

“But notwithstanding their attachment to the cause of their 
country, the people of Vermont could not fail to perceive that 
every step which they took to support it, only rendered their own 
condition more hopeless. They could hardly wish to lend their 
aid for the purpose of bringing the struggle with a foreign enemy 
to a successful termination, when they perceived that by such an 
event, they should be subjected to the domination of a more 
detestable enemy at home. In this state of things, Vermont 
wisely consulted her own safety ; and by the negotiation with the 
enemy in Canada, in which she now engaged, she was so fortunate 
as to secure it.” 


He then gives extracts from two letters written by Colonel 
Beverly Robinson, an officer in His Majesty’s service, to Ethan 
Allen, one dated March 30, 1780, and the other February 2, 1781, 
both containing proposals for a return of Vermont to her allegi- 
ance to Great Britain. No answer was returned by Allen to 
either of these letters. On the contrary, by the advice of Chitten- 
den and other friends, they were enclosed in a letter to Congress, 
informing them of all the circumstances. He then proceeded to 
justify the claim of Vermont to independence, and declared his 
own determination to do everything in his power to establish it. 


“‘T ain confident,” said he, “that Congress will not dispute my 
sincere attachment to the cause of my country, though I do not 
hesitate to say, I am fully grounded in opinion, that Vermont has 
an indubitable right to agree on terms of a cessation of hostilities 
with Great Britain, provided the United States persist in rejecting 
her application for an union with them. For Vermont would be, 
of all people, most miserable, were she obliged to defend the inde- 
pendence of the United claiming States, and they be, at the same 
time, at full liberty to overturn and ruin the independence of 
Vermont.” 
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The reasons for the diplomatic policy pursued by the leaders of 
Vermont, are still more evident when we remember that a British 
army of ten thousand men was thus kept idle on her defenceless 
northern frontier, and that it was only by this policy that the 
state was saved from an invasion which it was powerless to repel, 
and which would have devastated not only Vermont, but also the 
whole of New England— Washington being employed at the 
south —and thus have crushed the hopes of freedom. Such were 
the circumstances under which these negotiations were carried on: 
‘‘and whether correct or not,’ says Thompson, “they always 
justified themselves on the ground of self-preservation. That 
these negotiations served not only to protect Vermont, but the 
United States from invasion by a powerful British army for a 
period of about three years, is undoubted; and it is perhaps 
equally true that by concealing the true object of these negotia- 
tions from the people of the United States, New York was pre- 
vented from pressing her claims at that period to the territory of 
Vermont, and Congress from lending its aid to enforce those 
claims.” 

Should any further proof be needed that these men of Vermont 
were true patriots, that in the measures which they pursued they 
were actuated by a love of the cause of American independence, 
and that none of them ever seriously entertained the idea of a 
union with Great Britain, it may be found in hundreds of other 
‘‘old quill-written manuscripts” preserved in the archives of 
Vermont at Montpelier, and of which the following, which is the 
commission furnished to Allen on his first visit to Quebec, may be 
taken as a sample : — 

‘© State of Vermont, Fune, 1781. 

‘¢ Whereas Col. Ira Allen has been with a Flag to the Province of Quebeck 
for the purpose of settling a cartel or Exchange of Prisoners, and has used his 
best Policy by Feigning or Endeavoring to make them believe that the State of Ver- 
nont hada Desire to Negotiate a Treaty of Peace with Brittain—thereby to prevent 
their Immediate Invasion or Incursion upon the Frontiers of this State...... 
we are of the opinion that the critical circumstances this State is in, being out of 


union with the United States, and thereby unable to make that Vigorous Defence 
we could wish for—think tt to be a necessary Political maneuver to save the 


Frontiers of this State. 


Fames Fay, Tho’s. Chittenden, 
San’l Safford, Moses Robinson, 
Sam’l Robinson, Tim’y Brownson, 


Foseph Fay, Fohn Fasset. 
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JOHN M. CORSE. 
By CHARLES E. HURD. 


JOHN MuRRAY CORSE, the present postmaster of the city of 
Boston, was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., April 27, 1835. He had little 
opportunity of knowing much about his birth place, however, for 
while he was yet a babe in arms his parents removed to St. Louis, 
and later, when he was five years old, to Burlington, Iowa. At 
that time, 1840, Burlington was the capital of the State, and 
although it had been laid out only six years before, it already gave 
promise of future importance and prosperity. Its early settlers 
were largely Eastern people who carried the educational idea with 
them, and it is fair to suppose that the schools they established 
were as well equipped and conducted as those of any of the larger 
and older towns of the West. Young Corse made the best use of 
his opportunities, and at the age of eighteen graduated from the 
Burlington Academy, and found himself ready to grapple with the 
world. The education he had received,and the natural vigor of his 
mind were backed by perfect health and a splendid physique. 

From a boy he had had a strong predilection for the life of a 
soldier, and through the influence of friends he obtained immedi- 
ately after leaving school an appointment to the military academy 
at West Point. He entered the institution in 1853, faithfully pur- 
suing his studies and acquiring that knowledge of military science 
which enabled him to perform magnificent service for the country 
a few years later. 

For some reason or other the views of the young cadet as to an 
army career seem to have undergone a sudden change, for imme- 
diately after his graduation he resigned his appointment and 
entered the Albany Law School. At the close of his course he 
returned to Iowa, and opened an office in Burlington. It was in 
the year before the Civil War, and the great political caldron of 
the country was seething with the passions which were soon to 
make it overflow. Young Corse was a politician, but a politician 
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of that class which places always country before party. His 
character and abilities attracted the attention of the leading Dem- 
ocrats of the State, and in the State campaign of 1860 he was 
nominated for Secretary of State on the Stephen A. Douglas 
ticket. 

When the war came it found him ready. He offered his ser- 
vices under the first call for volunteers, and was commissioned 
major of the Sixth Iowa Infantry. In that capacity he went 
through the Fremont and Southwestern Missouri campaigns. 
Later he was detached and appointed judge advocate and inspector- 
general on the staff of General Pope, who was then in command 
of the so-called “ Army of the Mississippi.” In this capacity he 
was with Pope during the campaign against Island No. 10 and New 
Madrid, and until after the battle of Shiloh. 

That kind of duty, however, was distasteful to him. He longed 
for active service, and very opportunely a request came from Gen- 
eral Sherman for him to rejoin his regiment as its lieutenant- 
colonel. He obeyed at once, and took immediate part in the cam- 
paign of May, 1862, against Corinth and Memphis, at the close of 
which he was promoted to acolonelcy. At Vicksburg and Jack- 
son the Sixth Iowa did splendid service, and for gallant conduct at 
the siege of Jackson its commander was commissioned brigadier- 
general and placed in charge of the Fourth Division of the Fif- 
teenth Army Corps. 

Then came the Chattanooga and Knoxville campaign in the fall 
of 1863, in which General Corse especially distinguished himself. 
Sherman, in his personal memoirs, says that at one time, in a des- 
perate emergency, General Corse led his division twenty-six miles 
on the double-quick, and blocked what might have been a serious 
movement on the part of the Confederates between Memphis and 
Corinth. At Missionary Ridge, one of the hottest actions of the 
war, General Corse led the right centre of Sherman’s army in the 
grand assault upon the enemy’s position, and was struck by a shell, 
which broke his leg and temporarily disabled him. As soon as he 
was able to move about again he returned to the field, and after a 
short service as inspector-general on the staff of General Sherman, 
he was appointed to the command of a division in the Sixteenth 
Army Corps under General Logan. 

In the Atlanta campaign occurred the famous occupation and 
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defence of Allatoona which has been made the subject of song and 
story. Sherman was after Hood, and had made Allatoona one of 
his points of supplies. More than three million rations were 
stored in the warehouses at the railroad station, and the place was 
held by a small garrison of three or four hundred men. News 
was brought to Sherman that the rebel General Hood was on his 
way to seize these stores, and he at once ordered General Corse, 
who was at Rome, some forty miles away, to reinforce the garrison 
as soon as possible with all his available men. Starting immedi- 
ately General Corse entered Allatoona just in time to prepare for 
its defence against a force of five or six thousand men. 

The notes which passed between the commanders of the two 
forces after the place was surrounded, are worth quoting. General 
Corse’s force consisted of 1,940 men, occupying two small redoubts 
on a ridge back of the village, one on each side of a deep railway 
cut, and commanding the storehouses. As soon as the Confeder- 
ates had taken their position the following communication was sent 
in by flag of truce: 

Around Allatoona, Oct. 5, 1864. 
Commanding Officer United States Forces, Allatoona : 


I have placed the forces under my command in such positions 
that you are surrounded, and to avoid a needless effusion of blood 
I call on you to surrender your forces at once, and unconditionally. 
Five minutes will be allowed you to decide. Should you accede 
to this you will be treated in the most honorable manner, as pris- 
oners of war. 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully yours, 
S. G. FRENCH, 
Major Gen’l Com. Forces Confederate States. 


General Corse immediately sent the following answer: 
Headquarters Fourth Div. Fifteenth Corps, 
Allatoona, Georgia, 8.30 A. M., Oct. 5, 1864. 
Major Gen’l S. G. French, Confederate States, etc.: 
Your communication demanding surrender of my command I 
acknowledge receipt of, and respectfully reply that we are prepared 


for the “needless effusion of blood” whenever it is agreeable to 
you. 


I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
. JouN M. CORSE, 
Brigadier Gen’l Commanding Forces United States. 


| 
| 
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A terrific attack followed from front, flank and rear, which con- 
tinued, with short intermissions, for five hours, when French with- 
drew with a loss of over a thousand men. The loss of the de- 
fenders was comparatively more severe; 35 officers and 672 men 
were killed, wounded or missing. General Corse was struck in the 
face by a bullet, but held to his post, and the next day sent this 
characteristic dispatch to Captain Dayton, of Sherman’s staff: 


Capt. S. M. Dayton * 

[am short a cheek bone and an ear, but am able to whip all 
h—l yet! 

JOHN M. CORSE, 
Brigadier General. 

General Sherman deemed this defence of Allatoona so impor- 
tant that he made it the subject of a general order, thanking Gen- 
eral Corse and his associates, and making it “an example to illus- 
trate the importance of preparing in time, and meeting the danger 
when present, boldly, manfully and well.” In his “ Memoirs” 
General Sherman tells the story of his watching by the side of the 
signal officer on Kenesaw Mountain for news from Allatoona, un- 
certain whether the reinforcements, had reached there in time. 
From the first gleam of daylight he had watched anxiously for 
some signal from the imperilled town, and when at last the sun 
telegraph flashed the message, ‘“‘ Corse is here,” it was, he says, “a 
source of great relief.” The dispatch, “ Hold the fort!” was tele- 
graphed immediately back. “He will hold it; I know the man,” 
remarked Sherman; and he did. 

For this important service General Corse was brevetted major- 
general. In the famous march to the sea and in the subsequent 
campaign through the Carolinas he led his division, and was 
actively engaged in all the movements of Sherman’s army from 
Atlanta to the last fight of the war south of the Potomac at Ben- 
tonville, North Carolina, March 19, 1865. 

At the close of the war General Corse was assigned to the com- 
mand of the Department of the Northwest, which comprised Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Montana and Dakota, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, and later was offered a lieutenant-colonelcy in the regular 
army, which he declined. In 1866 he resigned his commission and 
settled in Chicago, where he became interested in railroad affairs, 
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and in 1867 he was appointed Collector of Internal Revenue. Two 
years later, his term of service having expired, he went abroad 
where he spent four years. In 1881 he removed from Chicago 
to Boston, where he could more conveniently attend to the rail- 
road enterprises in which he was interested. In the same year he 
became and still is Chairman of the Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee of the State. October 8, 1886, he was appointed postmas- 
ter of the city of Boston by President Cleveland, to succeed Hon. 
E. S. Tobey. It was an appointment made solely upon its merits, 
and was unsolicited and unexpected by General Corse. Since his 
occupancy of the position he has shown a determination to con- 
duct its duties with impartiality and thoroughness, uninfluenced 
and unmoved by the pressure of personal or party friends. He 
has been quick to note the growing demands of the department, 
and prompt in his measures to properly meet them. The business 
men and residents of Boston have never been better served than 
since his appointment. 

General Corse is a man of strong personal characteristics. He 
holds decided opinions, and yet is always willing to be convinced. 
His habits are social, and among his friends and acquaintances he 
is one of the most genial of men. Above all, he is a business man, 
and in dealing with practical, hard facts he is at home. During 
his residence in Boston he has made hosts of friends, who are by 
no means confined to one party. General Corse has been twice 
married; the last time in 1882, to a New England lady, the niece 
of the late ex-president Franklin Pierce. Since his marriage he 
has resided near Boston, in the beautiful suburban village of 
Winchester. 
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GRANDPA WEST'S STORY. 
By LIZZIE M. WHITTLESEY. 


“So it seems Fred Hayes has finally jilted Fanny Howe,” 
said Grandpa West, one rainy morning, as he stood shaking off the 
drops from his great-coat on our kitchen stove. 

“Yes,” replied I, as I filled a pan with apples and prepared to 
cut them, “and more shame to him, too. Brought her clear up to 
an engagement, and then left town with another girl, and without 
one word to Fan.” 

“Shame!” repeated good Grandpa West, with an indignant 
flash from eyes blue and clearas at twenty-one. “It’s a disgrace to 
any Christian church to let one of its members go on so. Time 
was when he would n't have gone scot-free as he has now.” 

‘But what could have been done ?”’ I inquired. 

“Done? He’d have had the full broadside of church discipline 
on his shoulders fifty years ago. He ought to be dealt with as 
Harmon Page was,” concluded grandpa, meditatively. 

‘“* How was that?” inquired I, ‘uterested at once. 

‘I wonder if you never heard that story!” said he, with a curi- 
ous glance I understood better afterwards. ‘See here; it’s a rainy 
day, and mother won't be expecting me home. Hand over a 
knife, and I’ll help you with your aprles and tell that yarn at the 
same time.”’ 

Well pleased with the plan, I took another pan, and our fingers 
flew as grandpa went on with the true and authentic history of 
Harmon Page. 

‘You see,” he began, “all this happened fifty years ago, and 
Amityville was n’t then the slow-going, dull little place it is now. 
It was comparatively new, and was as lively and enterprising as 
the new places of the West are to-day. There were a good many 
old aristocratic families, though, and I tell ye they held their 
heads high. The very meetin’-house slips had to be gauged 
accordin’ to the rank of the buyer, and I tell you old Dezcon 
Avery would never have got the scowl out of his forwad if 
‘Squire Page had happened to had a seat iu front of his. 
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*‘Deacon Avery had a daughter —a quiet, gentle girl, with a 
slight, graceful figure, and a face—well, you don’t see such 
faces now’days; a clear, fine complexion, with a delicate pink 
trembling up into her cheeks, when she was spoken to. Her 
eyes were great limpid wells, changing with every thought, and 
her hair was a soft chestnut brown, waving about her face in its 
own wayward style. 

“ She was a lovely girl, became a professor young, and was always 
to be seen in the end of the deacon’s pew every Sunday, rain or 
shine. She ’d never had much company, for there was a kind of 
dignified reserve about her that kept the fellows at a distance. 
But when she was long ’bout eighteen or twenty, Harmon Page 
began to go with her. 

“He was a handsome, high-spirited chap, lively and full of talk, 
and as different from Mercy Avery as two persons could well be. 
But they loved each other ; there’s no doubt about that. Many’s 
the time I’ve seen her grand eyes sparkle, and pretty cheeks flush, 
at Harmon’s witty speeches, till she was really brilliant. And he, 
with all his proud spirit, always grew strangely gentle with Mercy. 

“So, in spite of the rivalry that had always existed between 
the two families, no one would have disturbed the two, had it not 
been for Virginia Wake. She was a cousin of Colonel Ford’s first 
wife, and came there visitin’ from the South. 

“Virginia was called a handsome girl, with her brunette face, 
flashing black eyes, and heavy black curls, she was never tired of 
jingling around her neck. She had a good deal, too, of what you 
call ‘style,’ and Amityville folks who did n’t know as much of the 
ways of the world as they do now were completely fascinated with 
her taking ways. The young fellows in particular hovered around 
her like moths around a candle. 

“ All except Harmon Page. He had engaged himself to Mercy, 
and at first gave the new-comer the go-by. The Pages and Fords 
had a family feud of a good many years’ standing, which kept 
them apart for one thing, and Virginia had plenty of company 
besides Harmon. 

‘But I suppose Harmon's indifference piqued the girl, and she 
snubbed the other boys, and exerted all her charms on Harmon. 

“She came in the fall, and along about Christmas time, the 
neighbors began to notice that Virginia was mighty thick at the 
Pages. 
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“The two houses were pretty near together, and she used to 
run over to mother Page’s on some excuse or other twenty times 
aday. Perhaps ’twa’n’t strange that Harmon began to be flat- 
tered by it. He had as good a turn-out as any chap in the place, 
and he got in the habit of taking Virginia considerable. 

“You see position’s everything in more cases than one, and 
Virginia was right there handy; while Mercy lived at the top of 
one of our old-fashioned Connecticut hills, with a dreadful hard 
road leading to it. : 

“Whether she knew how much Harmon was taking the other 
girl wasn’t known; some thought not. She didn’t get out much 
except to meetin’ that winter, and she had enough of her father’s 
spunk about her, not to let on that she saw Harmon foolin’ with 
Virginia Wake at the noonin’s. 

“There was splendid sleighing that season ; the kind we don’t 
have these days, and some of the young folks wanted to have a 
general sleigh-ride. It was put off from time to time, till ’t was 
finally set for one Thursday night. 

“It was the night of the regular weekly prayer-meeting ; and, 
after the time of the ride was all settled, Harmon, who was the 
only professor in the party, tried a little to have it changed. But 
Virginia Wake declared, with a wicked shake of those jingling 
curls, that she could say her prayers just as well in a sleigh as she 
could cooped up in that stupid barn of a meeting-house. 

“ Everybody thought afterwards she fixed the ride for that night, 
to show Mercy Avery the power she had over Harmon Page. 

“Well, the party started from Amityville long about five 
o'clock. They were all in a big two-horse load, except Virginia 
and Harmon. 

“She had arranged for them to go ahead in his cutter alone, 
and I'll admit they was a splendid looking couple — he, with his 
fine eyes and teeth, and she, in a rich crimson hood that set off 
her dark beauty to perfection. 

“Our route — for I was one of the party — lay straight up the 
hill toward Deacon Avery's. Just as we turned into it, who 
should we meet but the Deacon and Mercy. 

“They were late, for the meeting was alus appointed for early 
candle lighting ; but Mercy had probably waited awhile for Har- 
mon, who, fora year back, had taken her to Thursday meetin’ as 
regular as the day came round. 
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“She sat up, straight and queenly, beside her father as they 
passed, and seemed not to hear the malicious sally Virginia called 
out to her. 

“We, in the back team, were near enough to catch the scornful 
glance she threw from those deep eyes, gray as steel that night. 

“ As for Harmon, he turned white to the lips, and for a mile 
hardly answered the banter that Virginia kept up. After that he 
seemed to grow perfectly reckless, laughed and joked louder than 
any of the rest, and was so careless that he drove on a stone wall ; 
and we, following, were all upset in a heap together, and had hard 
work to get tied up so as to make our way home toward morning, 
more dead than alive. 

“It was a sorry day for Harmon Page. He was waited upon 
by a church committee, headed by Deacon Avery, who denounced 
his whole conduct toward Mercy as unchristian and highly incon- 
sistent in a church member. 

“He didn’t have much to say for himself, and they churched 
him on the spot. He was pretty down in the mouth, but kept up 
some hope, till he saw Mercy Avery. 

“He had refused to see Virginia Wake, and that night he went 
up the familiar hill to Deacon Avery’s stone house. 

“Mercy herself came to the door, calm and self-possessed as if 
nothing had happened, and showed him into the ‘sitting-room. 
There was a certain steady light in her gray eyes, though, that 
made Harmon tremble, and, without beating about the bush a bit, 
he came right to the point, and asked if all might be forgiven and 
forgotten, and they become as good friends as before. He worked 
himself into a passion, cried, and took on like a child, they said. 

“But law, it didn’t move her an atom. She had the genuine 
old Avery grit, if she was mild-mannered, and she told him that, 
as long as the church had put him out, she, of course, couldn’t in 
conscience take him back. 

“ He pleaded and entreated till ten o’clock at night, a late hour in 
them days, but it did n’t make a mite uf difference. She wouldn't 
overlook what the church had considered a gross breach of faith. 
He went out a crushed man, and from that time his spirit seemed 
to leave him utterly.” 

“ But what about Virginia Wake?” I interrupted, uncon- 
sciously cutting my finger in my eager interest. 

“Oh, after the girl had done all the mischief possible, public 
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opinion toward her changed ’mazin’ quick, and she left town in a 
few days, and was never heard from in these parts again.” 

“ And Harmon Page; what became of him?” 

“He never got over the shock. He became silent and 
melancholy, and finally had to be taken to the Retreat. He grew 
worse, and the sight of a handsome woman with red cheeks and 
black curls would always throw him into his most. violent 
tantrums. He died in the Asylum at last.” 

“Now, I think that was real mean,” said I, wrathfully winding 
cotton around my bleeding thumb. “If Mercy Avery hadn't 
turned him off, his life might not have ended so sadly. I think 
she ought to have taken him back.” 

“ Ah, ha!” said Grandpa West, quizzically; “do you mean 
that?” 

“Certainly,” said I, with dignity, “ why shouldn’t I?” 

“Qh, nothing,” he replied, “only if she had, Harmon Page 
would have been your grandfather instead of me.” 

“My grandfather,—why then,” said I, in some confusion, 
‘“‘Mercy Avery must be —” 

“Mercy West, your grandmother,” said grandpa, chuckling me 
under my chin. ‘Confess now that ‘all’s well that ends well.’” 

‘“‘T suppose so,” said I, reluctantly. 


— eee 


AN OLD NEW ENGLAND HOME. 
WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL. 


ALONE it stands, so old and bare and gray, 
Its one huge chimney looming toward the sky ; 
Lost in great elms that stretch their arms away 
Up toward the heavens; round about it lie 
Brown, bleak, deserted fields, where wheeling fly 
Sad wrens and swallows with a wistful call. 
In storm and sunshine, through the seasons all, 
It stands, a dream of times now long gone by. 


But it is honored; under its mossed roof 
Hearts beat to action — gave the nation might 
At Bunker’s Hill and Gettysburg, where pent 
Were Freedom’s hosts, while Europe stood aloof. 
O ye may pile your marbles dazzling white — 
This is far holier, grander monument! 
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THE subject of convict labor has grown greatly in interest of late by 
reason of the fresh collection of statistics, with which, as an industrial 
and reform question at once, it has been illustrated. Colonel Carroll D. 
Wright, the present head of the bureau of labor statistics established 
by Congress, discovers that the total number of prisoners in penal insti- 
tutions in this country is 64,349, of whom 45,277 are employed in pro- 
ductive labor, 15,100 are engaged in prison duties, and 3,972 are sick 
or idle. These 45,077 employed convicts turned out an aggregate of 
goods valued at $28,753,999, showing that a convict’s labor, compared 
with the ratio of production the country over, is worth a trifle more than 
three-quarters of what the labor of a free man is worth, or 78 per cent. 
One-third and more of the entire total of the product of the boot and 
shoe industry is made in the prisons; while the production of clothing, 
which is chiefly used in the prisons themselves, is about one-fifteenth of 
the whole production of the country. 

The work done in prisons is only one-half of 1 per cent of the entire 
industry of the country, but it is very largely for the consumption of the 
product in the prisons themselves. It does not, to any material extent, 
come into competition with free labor. It is the contract system, 
employing as it does compulsory labor, which brings that form of labor 
into competition with free outside labor, and thus raises a question that 
is discussed with so much feeling. This convict labor question is a 
different thing from that of leasing convicts, as is done at the South, to 
the standing disgrace of every State that tolerates it. The contract 
system in our Northern prisons is one by which contractors hire a num- 
ber of convicts, under the supervision of the officers of the prison, at so 
much a day. Less than $1 a day is the average rate. The State is in 
nowise concerned in any branch of business that involves risk, and its 
appointed agents are not allowed to have any interest in the contracts. 
It has proved a success in the business view, and in all respects supe- 
rior to any other yet tried. 

Colonel Wright shows conclusively that the men in prisons are kept, 
under the contract system, more constantly employed, while the State 
finds it more profitable than any other. The only objections raised 
against it are, that the system trenches on the absolute right of free 
labor, and the contractors’ agents are liable to obtain too strong a hold 
in the internal management of prisons, which are presumably insti- 
tuted for reform and punitive purposes combined, rather than for 
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merely making money. It is admitted that in the shoe industry prison 
labor does come into direct competition with the interests of free 
labor, by the ability it gives contractors to fix the prices of commodities 
at their own figures, and yet it is only an equal number of outside 
laborers that it really competes with, and they constitute but a fraction 
of the whole. Nevertheless, the system as it stands, with all that is to 
be said against it, is a far better one than one which made the State 
interest itself ‘in contracts for its prisoners, and thus mixed up reform 
with money-making, to the decided disadvantage of both. 

After having fairly ascertained the fact, which we do, that the aver- 
age income from prison labor under the contract system is about 65 per 
cent of the current expenses, while the percentage is only 32 under the 
method of a public account, the fundamental fact still remains that the 
correction of the criminal is the leading object of his enforced restraint. 
So far as that purpose goes, it is thoroughly well understood by this 
time that regular and sufficient mechanical employment is better for 
him than no work at all. Even those who object to the contract sys- 
tem in prisons on the ground of its invasion of their own interests, do 
not offer to dispute what has been so well proved. Until something 
better, therefore, than the contract system can be devised for the needed 
employment of prisoners, it will have to be retained as coming nearer 
to all the, requirements of the case than any other. While, in relation 
to the question it continually raises, it may not be best to let well 
enough alone, it is certain that it will never answer to let it wholly go 
until something has been found that is demonstrably an improvement 
on it. 

mor 

On her way across the Atlantic from Liverpool to New York, in the 
earlier part of the summer, the great Cunard Steamship Umbria met a 
tidal wave in mid-ocean, that opens an entirely new experience in ocean 
navigation. It was a little before five o’clock in the morning ; the seas 
were heavy, the clouds were banked and unilluminated by any moon, 
and a strong head wind blowing dead in the ship’s teeth. The sudden 
cry of the lookout, ‘* Forward on the Port Bow,” drew the attention of 
those stationed on the bridge to that quarter. Two or three ship-lengths 
away could be seen an approaching mass of water that appalled the 
stoutest hearts. Ringing the telegraph instrument from the bridge to 
the engine-room, they instantly clutched the stoutest stanchions of the 
bridge and waited breathlessly for the blow. Almost in the same 
moment an immense body of water came down with crushing effect 
upon the ship’s port bow, that aroused every soul on board, and all but 
precipitated a general panic. The Umbria had met a tidal wave, and 
had withstood its super-human force in the noblest manner. It was an 
experience to be remembered as long as one should live. 
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There was a deluging rush of water down the forward hatch, but no 
serious damage was done. The cross-railings of the bridge, however, 
were twisted up for the distance of a dozen feet from the port end of 
the bridge ; a distance of not less than fifty feet above the sea, the port 
light was torn from its fastenings as if the fingers of giants had plucked 
it from its place. The white light attached to the foremast was gone, 
and an upright iron stanchion, as stout as a section of railroad rail, that 
supported the whale-back under which some of the firemen sleep, was 
twisted until it was turned into the form of a knee-joint. Tons of water 
were poured down the open hatchway, carrying along the splintered 
house and companion-ways over the steerage apartments. The monster 
vessel, that was plunging slightly at the time this mountain wave caught 
her, trembled at the tremendous blow thus delivered upon her, from 
stem to stern. There had been no warning whatever of the coming of 
the marine monster. The only explanation of it is that it was probably 
the gathering of an enormous wave, caused by the strong westerly gale 
forcing the waters eastward, and a sudden piling up of the waters with 
the turn of the tide. . 

In mid-ocean, this extra height of the waters meant a distance of 
sixty or seventy feet above the lower level of the trough between the 
waves. The wave came head on, and the vessel took the whole shock 
in the same way. The experience is pronounced to be without a 
known precedent in transatlantic travel. The blow was sufficient to 
crush in the ship’s sides like an egg-shell. Yet there was not a single 
life lost, which is a marvel indeed. The Umbria at the time was about 
fifteen hundred miles out in mid-ocean. The wave, when first seen, 
looked like a wall of water fifty feet high and a thousand feet long, 
rolling over from the top and coming on at arapid pace. The third 
officer of the ship said he had been around the Horn and off the Cape 
of Good Hope, and seen tidal-waves in the Indian Ocean, but he had 
never seen anything like that, and right in the Atlantic Ocean, too. 
The waves that preceded it and followed it were not more heavy than 
they had been encountering all along, but this one was overpowering. 
The sailors who took the brunt of the watery invasion declare that they 


never experienced anything like it before, and never want to again. 


* * 
* 


REFERRING to the suggestions of a foreign writer that the industrial 
activity of the greater part of this century has been devoted to equip- 
ping fully the civilized countries of the world with economic tools, and 
that the work of the future, in this same sphere, must necessarily be 
that of repair and replacements rather than of new constructions, Mr. 
David N. Wells, in the series of articles he is writing for the Popular 
Science Monthly on the economic disturbances since 1873, says that a 
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still more important inference from this idea, and one that fully har- 
monizes with and rationally explains the phenomena of the existing 
situation, is that, the equipment having at last been made ready, the 
work of using it for production has in turn begun, and has been 
prosecuted so efficiently that the world has within recent years, and 
for the first time, become saturated—so to speak —under existing 
conditions for use and consumption, with the results of these modern 
improvements. And it is agreed among intelligent and capable inves- 
tigators that the depression of industry during recent years has been 
felt with the greatest severity in.those countries where machinery 


has been most largely adopted. 
* % 


AN ingenious barometer has been invented by M. Jarvis, the director 
of the French Aeronautical Society, as also of some of the proposed 
aerial adventures of the Society. The object of these experiments is 
stated to be to obtain a better knowledge of the atmosphere and the 
laws that regulate and govern its movements. Commenting on these 
repeated experiments and the applied inventions which grew out of 
them, a leading journal observes with truth that there can be no doubt 
that future progress in meteorology and in weather prediction must 
depend largely upon new and instrumental methods of ascertaining 
the movements and changes going on in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere. The sounding of the heights of the aerial ocean will be 
like the deep-sea soundings, which instantly shed a new light on many 
mysteries that were unfathomed before. The balloon, says the con- 
temporary quoted, if it could be economically and safely used for 
sounding the upper strata of the air, would serve the same purpose 
in weather study which modern deep-sea sounding apparatus has 
served in ocean researches. 

By obtaining a wider and more accurate knowledge of the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, science would doubtless be able to construct 
more exact theories of the origin and the translation of storms, and 
thus greatly conduce to the accuracy of and timeliness of weather 
forecasts and storm warnings. The difficulties to be encountered in 
the use of the balloon, such as the peril, the cast, and the uncertainty 
in all weather, may perhaps all be removed by the invention of captive 
balloons, which could be sent up at any point in all weather, having 
self-registering instruments capable of recording the main conditions 
of the higher air strata, such, for instance, as the humidity, the tem- 
perature, the pressure, and the wind force. The suggestion is a timely 
one, and seems fully as valuable as it should be practical. 


° * 
Every eleventh year, if we are to confide in a certain class of 
meteorologists and astronomers, we have an excessively hot summer 
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season. It made us a visit this last year, as it likewise made one in 
1876, and has not done in the interim. That it was hot, and continu- 
ously so, last summer, everybody is quite ready to testify. Humanity 
had about all it could endure and call it living. Vegetation fairly 
jumped to maturity and the condition of production. After June, 
there was an unintermittent term of heat, with scarcely any relenting. 
The aged and very young folks naturally succumbed first. Sunstroke 
was an every-day occurrence, particularly in the heated furnaces of the 
city streets. Therefore, the experience of the last summer is to be 
turned in as corroborative testimony to ‘the eleventh-year prophets. 
For the last two times, at least, they have hit the nail on the head. 
The electric displays that have been the natural accompaniments of this 
extreme elevation of temperature were of a truly sublime, as likewise of 
a destructive, character. As a whole, the season made a record not 
easily to be obliterated. 
— 

A SUGGESTION has been theoretically stated by a leading economic 
paper, that, as the increase in agricultural production in this country 
has been much smaller than the increase in population, it will not be 
many years before the outlook will be an alarming one. The popula- 
tion of the country on the rst of July, 1887, is estimated at over 
61,676,000, or an increase of more than 22 per cent. since 1880. The 
increase in agricultural production is shown to be much smaller. 
The last year’s wheat crop, which was larger than the one now reaching 
the consumers, yielded 457,218,000 bushels, while the yield of 1879 
was 459,483,137 bushels. The corn crop, likewise, shows a falling off, 
instead of a gain. Last year’s crop was 1,665,410,000 bushels, while 
the crop of 1850 was 1,754,591,676. Oats show an increase of more 
than 50 per cent. over 1850. In the past seven years, the number of 
cows in the country has increased about 17 percent. In 1880 there 
WET 12,443,120, and at the beginning of the present year there were 
24,522,683. But this is to be compared with the 22 per cent. increase 
of population, and it shows a lessened supply per capita since 1880. 

In January last, however, the number of cattle, other than milch 
COWS, WaS 33,511,750, against 23,482,391 in 1880,— which was a decided 
gain in percentage over that of the population. On the other hand, 
the number of hogs packed during the season of 1886-87 was 12,083,012, 
against 12,243,354 during the season of 1880-81. This decrease may 
be due in part to the unfriendly action of foreign governments respect- 
ing the importation of American pork, and in part to the large increase 
of the beef supply, by reason of the development of the foreign trade 
in live cattle and refrigerator beef. It may be definitely stated that the 
consumption of beef is increasing in this country, while the consumption 
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of pork products is decreasing. The cotton crop, as the last gathered 
crop shows, is not an increasing one, although the indications are that 
the crop of this year will be the largest one ever produced in the coun- 
try. It is regarded as surprising that agricultural production does not 
show an increase commensurate with the rapid extension of the railway 
system, that continually opens new country to cultivation in the far 
West. 


* * 

THE Concord School of Philosophy ended its session for the current 
summer on the 2gth of July, Professor Harris making the parting 
address to the members. It was on the subject of Ontology. The 
theme of the session was “ Aristotle,” whose mind and teachings were 
treated in a variety of ways in papers read by some of the best specula- 
tive minds of the country. It may be fairly said that the discussions this 
season have come nearer to the popular comprehension than ever 
before. They certainly have served to elucidate and impress certain 
broad truths and underlying principles, which need to be better appre- 
hended by the general mind, and assimilated by the general character. 
Aristotle taught many things from the profoundest knowledge of them 
in their nameless relations. Human knowledge has become marvel- 
ously extended since his time, but the principles he laid down with such 
precision, and expounded with such clearness, he knew to be clothed 
with a life that would engage men in their study and promulgation to 


the latest generations. 
* * 


THE rapid increase of the work of destruction done by fire in this 
country is engaging the attention of the insurance companies to the 
extent of extorting from their managers the declaration that the busi- 
ness of insurance must stop altogether unless a stop is reached in the 
march of conflagration. ‘The day is gone by for lamenting the burning 
up of everything held sacred that is reckoned combustible. The 
sentiment of the matter was surrendered long ago. It is now onlya 
question of mere property valuation. The hundred millions of aggre- 
gate losses per year have grown to one hundred and ten, and then to 
one hundred and twenty millions, with a strong upward tendency. 
Where it is to end nobody can say. The insurance companies them- 
selves are at last in a half-panic over it. It seems as if everything that 
fire can destroy, is doomed to be consumed by the greedy element. 
Nothing appears to escape its ravages. If fire was a general purifier, 
too, while it went on destroying, there would then be at least one com- 
pensating consideration in the case. | 


* 
AT a recent meeting of the London Liberal Radical Union, Mr. 
Gladstone stated that the Unionists at the last election had a majority 
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of only 76,000 votes in the whole kingdom, and that if the Liberals 
reclaimed 50,000 votes their strength in Parliament, where they are now 
in a minority, would become a majority of 100. He said that 15,000 
votes represented 11 per cent. of the whole eleciorate, and that the 
recent local elections had given the Liberals six or seven seats already, 
gains that indicated a Liberal triumph if Parliament were dissolved on 
the next day. So far from dismembering the empire, said Mr. Glad- 
stone, we intend to solidify it. He thought the voters were rapidly and 
almost unanimously arriving at the right judgment. 

When autonomy is gained, said he, if Ulster desires separate revenue 
from the rest of Ireland, the Liberal party will not stand in the way. He 
thought this should be a conclusive answer to those who allege that the 
Liberals are not disposed to try the effect of a reunion. He considered 
that the by-elections indicate that the absentees in the general elections 
are now decidedly in favor of a policy of justice toward Ireland. 





HISTORICAL RECORD. 


On the fifteenth of September, 1887, began at Philadelphia the cere- 
monies of the first centennial of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, being the last of the series of celebrations relating to 
the founding of this republic. The city was thronged with visiting 
associations, and public and private buildings were extensively deco- 
rated, and every provision made for entertaining guests. The first day 
was marked by an immense civic and industrial parade. In the procession 
were 12,000 men, 3,000 horses, and 150 bands of music. On the second 
day there was a military and naval parade, and a speech and recep- 
tion by the President of the United States at the Commercial Exchange, 
which was attended generally by the governors and other members of 
the State delegations, and eminent citizens from all parts of the country. 
In the evening a social reception was given by the President and his 
wife at the Academy of Music, fully 10,000 people being in attendance. 

* 

In reference to the work now progressing on the Panama Canal, it is 
estimated by the Economiste Frangais that its cost so far has been 
$233,162,000, on which fixed charges are $18,594,000 annually. It 
asserts that the canal cannot be completed in less than six years; and, 
at the rate of expenditure to date, it would cost $600,000,000, compelling 
the operating company to earn $60,000,000 annually. 
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THE indebtedness of all the European governments is set down at a 
total of £4,862,611,530. The debt of France is £1,435,011,000, which 
is allowed to increase all the time, care being taken to pay only the 
interest. The national debt of Great Britain is $748,282,411, with a 
yearly interest account of £23,449,678. The German Empire carries 
an indebtedness of £28,407,000, although that of the German States 
themselves amounts to £352,727,179. The debt of the United States 
government, less the ready means of payment, is about $1,320,000,000, 


or some £260,000,000. 
* * 


THE General Society of the Cincinnati held its regular session at 
Newport, R. I., in the closing days of July, in the State House. A 
vote of condolence was passed on account of the absence of President 
Hamilton Fish, of New York, in consequence of the decease of Mrs. 
Fish. Action was likewise taken on the decease of a number of officers 
and delegates from the State societies. Application was received and 
discussed from the French Society, which lapsed during the Reign of 
Terror, for readmission to the Order. The members during the continu- 
ance of the session visited Butt’s Hill, Portsmouth, R. I., the scene of 
the battle of Rhode Island, where a brief historical address was delivered 
by Hon. William P. Sheffield, of the Rhode Island Society. The 
petition of the French Society was subsequently granted. On the 
invitation of the Maryland Society, the next triennial session will be 
held in Baltimore, on the first Wednesday in May, 1890. An informal 
reception at the close of the session was given the members at his 
residence by Ex-Governor George Peabody Wetmore. 


Ir is asserted that the present national ensign was adopted and first 
unfurled to the breeze in August, 1787, and the suggestion has therefore 
been made to the secretary of war that he issue an order naming a day 
on which there shall be a general display of the stars and stripes 
throughout the Union, on sea and on land, in due commemoration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the first raising of the flag. The suggestion 
would be a first-rate one if the historic fact underneath it were only 
reliable. It was on the 14th of June, 1777, that the Continental Con- 
gress adopted a vote “that the flag of the United States be thirteen 
stripes, alternate red and white; that the Union be thirteen stars, white, 
on a blue field, representing a new constellation.” Paul Jones claimed 
to have flown this flag on the Ranger on the day on which Congress 
adopted the above vote. It was first displayed at a military port at Fort 
Schuyler on the 3d of August, 1777, and the probability is that it made 
its first appearance in battle on the banks of the Brandywine, Sept. 11, 
1777, so that the centennial of the flag seems to have been proposed 
ten years too late. 
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THE death (it is not known where to any but the inner circle of 
Mormondom) of John Taylor, president of the Mormon Church, leaves 
the office so long and so ably filled by the late Brigham Young, tempo- 
rarily without a visible and acknowledged leader. At the public obse- 
quies at Salt Lake City, when one of Taylor’s sons attempted to tell 
his hearers how his father had been deceived in the constitutional con- 
vention, and how he was uninformed of the anti-polygamy resolution, 
he was compelled to desist by the management present. William 
Woodruff, now President of the Twelve, is about seventy-five years of 
age, yet vigorous and in full possession of his faculties. He is an 
educated man, a forcible speaker, and is historian of the Church. 

** 

Tue Emperor of Japan has decided to establish a government print- 
ing-office at Tokio, and is anxious that the nucleus of the working force 
shall be composed of Americans. The Japanese minister at Washing- 
ton has proposed to twenty employés in the government printing-office 
to go to Japan for five years at a salary of $2,000 a year and traveling 
expenses both ways. 

** 

Mr. JosEPH W. DREXEL, the New York banker, has tendered, free 
of expense, to the surviving Union soldiers of the late war, in perpetuity, 
the cottage on Mt. McGregor in which General Grant died. He made 
no conditions in connection with its future use, specifying only that the 
trustees shall consist of the commander-in-chief of the Grand Army, the 
president of the McGregor Railway, and such other persons as Mr. 
Drexel may designate. 


* * 
* 


THE Pope of Rome has addressed a letter to Cardinal Rampalla, ex- 
plaining at length the principles he has followed in the government of the 
Church. He declares that he took upon himself the mission to recon- 
cile the people and the government of civilized States. He concludes 
his references to the various countries of Europe by speaking of the 
necessity of fostering missions, and thus leading back to the Church 
her separated people. 

a 


THE proclamation of the whole of Ireland, under the crimes act, has 
called forth a protest which is signed by the Earl of Granville and 
twenty-eight Liberal peers. It denounces the act as a source of lasting 
irritation, and of hatred and mistrust of the law, and declares that the 
measure deprives Irishmen of individual rights, and creates and stimu- 
lates the growth of secret societies. 
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Or the eighteen actors who played “ Our American Cousin”? on the 
night of President Lincoln’s assassination in Ford’s Theatre, but three 
are alive to-day. 

* * 

Ir is stated, by one perfectly competent to know, that the name of 
Daniel Webster appears upon none of the rolls of the counsellors of 
the United States Supreme Court, and that there is no record whatever 
of his admission to the bar of the court. The natural and easy explana- 
tion is offered that he was already so distinguished as a lawyer when he 
argued his first case in the Supreme Court that, if any one thought 
about it at all, it was taken for granted that he had taken the oath and 


signed the roll, and hence no one raised the question. 


* * 
* 


THE house in Andover, Mass., in which Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
is said to have completed her writing of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was 
destroyed by what is believed to have been an incendiary fire, the last 
work of burglars, on the night of July 26. The house was a stone 
structure, on Chapel avenue, near the Theological Seminary. It was 
built fifty years ago by the trustees of Phillips Academy, and for twenty 
years was occupied by poor students. Of late it had been a boarding- 
house for theological students. 





NECROLOGY. 


Rev. Lewmas Hoyt PEaseE died in New Orleans, May 20, aged 
seventy-six years. He was born in Colebrook, Conn., June 20, 1811; 
graduated at Williams College in 1835; from Connecticut Theological 
Institute in 1838; anc was ordained in Cohoes, N. Y., in 1843. Later, 
he traveled extensively in Europe and Asia. After his return he 
preached in East Hampton, Conn., and Edinburg, N. Y., until the 
breaking out of the Rebellion, when he entered the army as Chaplain 
of the Ellsworth Avengers. Since the war he has been located in New 
Orleans as seaman’s chaplain and agent of the Seaman’s Friend 
Society. 


* 
* 


Ex-GOVERNOR CHAUNCEY FITCH CLEVELAND died at Hampton, Conn., 
June 6, aged eighty-eight years. He represented that town at eleven 
sessions of the General Assembly, and was twice elected speaker; was 
governor of the State in 1842 and 1843, and in 1849 he was elected to 
Congress, serving two terms. He was a presidential elector in 1860 
and a member of the Peace Congress in 1861. 
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Rev. WiLui1aM HacvueE, D. D., a retired Baptist clergyman of Boston, 
died on the rst of August at the age of seventy-nine. He suddenly 
dropped dead in front of Tremont Temple, apoplexy being the cause. 
Dr. Hague was a native of Westchester County, N. Y., and graduated 
at Hamilton College in 1826. He studied theology at the Newton 
Institution, was ordained and preached in Utica, N. Y., and was 
subsequently called to the pastorate of the First Church in Boston. 
After six years he became pastor of the First Church in Providence, 
Rk. I. Again he was called to Boston, to become the pastor of Federal 
Street Church. After that he held a number of pastorates subse- 
quently in New York State, including Albany and Boston. Harvard 
College conferred on him the degree of D. D., and he was a trustee of 
Brown University. He wrote a number of books, and was at one time 
editorially connected with the Watchman of Boston. He was likewise 
a liberal contributor to the reviews and the periodical press. 

Ps 

Joun H. RoGers, a well-known Boston shoe dealer, for forty-seven 
consecutive years in business on the corner of Tremont street and 
Pemberton square, having but recently changed his location, died 
August 1, aged seventy-eight years. He was born on Hanover street, 
in Boston. He was a Unitarian in his religious views, and numbered 
among his personal friends such men as Channing, Gannett, Emerson, 
Sumner, besides many of the public men of his day who belonged to 
the old Whig party. In the death of Mr. Rogers, Boston loses one of 
its most honored and esteemed representative citizens. 

iP 
Mrs. HuBBaRD, wife of the United States minister to Japan, died the 


past summer at Tokio, after an illness of many months. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL SAMUEL JoNEs, born in Virginia, died at Bedford Springs 
August 1, at the age of sixty-seven. He was a graduate at West Point, 
and for six years a professor and instructor in that military academy. 
He was afterwards assistant to the judge advocate in Washington, 
D. C., but resigned to enter the Confederate service in 1861 as colonel, 
rising to the rank of major-general, and in 1864 commanding the depart- 
ment embracing South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

* * 
* 
Dents QuINN, formerly a judge of the Supreme Court of New York, 


and a man of note in New York City, died at Saratoga, July 29. 
* * 
” 


MicuaEL N. Karxorr, editor of the Moscow Gazette, died July 31, 
aged sixty-seven. He became the editor of the Gazette in 1861, and as 
such wielded an influence with the Russian court and people that made 
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him an individual power in his native country. Before declaring him- 
self finally for absolute government, he had been an advocate of consti- 
tutional principles. He was educated in Germany, and at one time was 
a professor of philosophy in the Moscow University. 


Mrs. Harriet W. HAZEWELL, widow of the late C. C. Hazewell, a 
well-known Boston journalist and man of letters, died at Revere, August 
2, at the age of seventy years. She was a native of Boston, was a 
student at Appleton Academy, New Ipswich, N. H., and afterwards 
taught school at Nantucket. She possessed cultivated literary taste, 
and greatly assisted her husband in his labors. 


MME. BaPTisT Lyncu, Mother Superior of the Ursuline Convent for 
thirty-three years, died at Columbia, S. C., July 29, aged sixty-five years. 
She opened the first convent established in South Carolina. She was 
the strongest witness against General Sherman in the dispute over the 
burning of Columbia. The general turned over to her for a convent 
the famous Hampton Preston mansion, in place of the one burned by 
his troops, and she took possession barely in time to save it. 


* 
Joun Hott, a well-known manufacturer of bunting in Lowell, Mass., 
died July 30, at the age of seventy-five years. 
* * 


* 

IGNATIUS SARGENT died August 1 at Machias, Me., aged seventy-two 
years. He had been county treasurer for thirty-one consecutive terms, 
and held many important trusts. 

* 
* 

Mr. Oscar G. Sawyer died of sunstroke in a New York hospital 
July 31. He was a son of Rev. T. J. Sawyer, D. D., dean of the Tufts 
Divinity School. He was at one time a war correspondent of the New 
York Herald, and afterward established the Salt Lake Tribune, which 
was hostile to the Mormons. He subsequently spent several years with 
the naval squadrons on foreign service, especially in the China seas. 
At the time of his death he was employed on the New York Herald. 

* * 


* 

Mr. Francis B. DE Las Casas died July 31 at Malden, Mass., at the 
age of eighty-four years. He was a native of Spain, and actively par- 
ticipated in advancing a constitutional government. Forced to flee his 
native country, he escaped to Gibraltar and embarked thence for Cuba. 
He became involved in the struggle for Cuban independence, and was 
compelled to flee again to the United States. He was received here as 
a public hero and a friend of liberty. He subsequently became a 
teacher in Williams and Amherst Colleges, in Chauncy Hall School, 
Boston, and at Cambridge. 
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Harris Hirscn, familiarly called Rabbi Hirsch for years, died at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., July 27, aged 10g years. He was born in a Russian 
village on the borders of Poland, and was one of twenty-one children, 
of whom sixteen were boys. He was the father of a five-year-old boy 
when Napoleon marched to Moscow, escaping the rigid conscription 
by hiding for a year with his family in the woods. After peace 
was declared, he began the manufacture of kimmel in his native place, 
and accumulated a fortune. At the age of seventy-two he came to this 
country, resuming his business, and following it until five years ago, 


when he retired. 
* * 


* . 

CAPTAIN FREDERICK M. STEwartT died at Farmington, Me., from a 
stroke of paralysis, July 28. He was one of the oldest and most 
respected citizens of the town. For many years he was the owner of 
some of the most important stage lines in Maine, was assistant quarter- 
master in the war for the Union, and had been sheriff of Franklin 
~ County. 

* * 
* 

Miss Mary Dutton died at New Haven, Conn., July 27, at the age 
of eighty. She was a well-known educator, having been principal of 
Grove Hall School, in New Haven, for young women from 1825 to 1865. 
She was a strong abolitionist from the first. 

* * 


RoBert DwicuT LIVINGSTON, a lineal descendant of Robert Livings- 
ton, who settled in this country in 1674, died in New York City July 
27, at the age of sixty-two years. He was by profession a lawyer, 
holding the office of clerk of the Superior Court for many years. He 
removed to Sharon, Conn., in 1872. 


* 

Miss JENNIE COLLINs died in Boston in July, at the age of fifty-nine. 
She had earned the gratitude of working women by the singleness of 
her devotion to their comfort and welfare. She established a woman's 
employment bureau in Boston several years ago, with which was asso- 
ciated one of the warmest public charities, sustained by her persistent 
exertions and the generous sympathy of many of the merchants and 
other citizens of Boston. She named it Boffins Bower, from one of the 
humorous creations of Dickens. Its annual fairs had come to be one of 
the regular annual events in which the wide public took a practical and 
strongly sympathetic interest. Miss Collins also achieved an enviable 
reputation as a platform speaker on behalf of her own sex. 


* 
URIEL CROCKER died at his seashore cottage in Massachusetts in 
July, at the age of ninety-four years. He was the senior member ot the 
old publishing firm of Crocker & Brewster, of Boston, whose establish- 
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ment was in the same building for over fifty years. Mr. Crocker was a 
native of Salem, and came to Boston early in life, becoming one of its 
most enterprising and highly respected citizens. His old partner in 
business, Mr. Osmyn Brewster, who is one year his junior, survives him. 
taf 
AcusTIno Depretis, thedtalian premier, died at Stradella, Piedmont, 
his native place, July 29. He was appointed pro-dictator of Sicily by 
Cavour in 1861, and proclaimed the Italian constitution. He held many 
high offices in the new government of Italy, such as minister of marine 
and minister of finance; and, after a series of political changes, was 
intrusted by the king with the duty of forming a ministry. 
*# 
Mr. Ransom SEVERNS, once a member of the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature, and a much respected and influential citizen, died in July at 
Newport, N. H., at the age of seventy-six. 


* * 
* 


Rev. CHARLES A. CARTER died July 26 at East Wareham, Mass., 
aged seventy-seven. He was born in Leominster, Mass., and early in 
life entered the ministry. For over fifty years he was connected with 
the Providence Conference of Methodist preachers, and was stationed 
at nineteen different points on the Cape district in Massachusetts. 

Captain WILLIAM Hopcpon died at Boothbay, Me., July 28, aged 
seventy-five. His distinction was that of being the original abolitionist 


in that locality. 


* * 
* 


THE death of the wife of Rev. W. W. Howland is announced, which 
occurred at Jaffna, Ceylon. She was for forty-two years missionary of 
the A. B. C. F. M. in that field. She was a graduate of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary in 1839,. and a teacher in the seminary till 1845, when she 
married Mr. Howland. Off her six surviving children, Rev. S. W. 
Howland is missionary in Ceylon; Miss Susan R. Howland is principal 
of a girls’ boarding school there; and Rev. John Howland is missionary 
in Mexico; her eldest son, Rev. W. S. Howland, and his wife died 
recently at nearly the same time in Auburndale, Mass. 

arg 

Dr. ARIEL BALLou died at Woonsocket, R. I., July 15, at the age of 
eighty-two years. He had been a practitioner for fifty years in Woon- 
socket, was a presidential elector in 1852, for four years was grand- 
master of Masons, and for a number of years was either a senator or 
representative in the Rhode Island Legislature. 
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WHATEVER view we may hold regarding the man, the life of Henry 
Ward Beecher is a part of our national history; and his first visit to 
England in a public way is a striking episode in the history of the 
Slaveholders’ Rebellion, and was of real service to the nation. The 
visit described in this volume,* the account of which occupies 120 pages, 
was a tour for personal advantage, and is chiefly noteworthy for the 
courage displayed and the success attained in overcoming the hostility 
entertained toward him among the best people, arising from the reports 
of the unfortunate Tilton complication. If his experience in this case 
did not show him the evil of disorderly benevolence, it probably taught 
him that its indulgence was dangerous; and, in consequence, he be- 
came entitled to the advantages of his more definite position, obtained 
by his admirable efforts, both in America and England, to recover him- 
self. ‘To those who desire a collection of Beecher’s best discourses on 
some of the questions chief in human interest, this volume would be of 
value. 

*** A Summer in England with Henry Ward Beecher, Giving the Addresses, Lectures, and Sermons De- 
livered by him in Great Britain during the Summer of 1886.” With photogravure portrait. By James B. 


Pond. ew York: Fords, Howard & Hurlbert, 1887. Cloth, gilt top, 16mo. . 298. $2.00. Bos- 
ton. For sale by Clarke & Carruth. ‘ atten ” 


* * 
* 

AN attractive and touching love story is a recent translation from the 
French of Ernest Daudet, by Laura E. Kendall.* The action is laid 
chiefly in and about Paris, and the time is the last century, when France 
was in the throes of revolution. There is a double romance,—a gypsy 
girl of great beauty contending against an heiress for the possession of 
the hero. The story is full of incident and dramatic situations, and is, 
in the main, wholesome and clean. The large type, and white, un- 
glazed paper favor weary eyes. 

*“* Which? or, Between Two Women.’”’ By Ernest Daudet. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Square duodecimo. pp.310. Morocco cloth, $1.25; paper cover, 75 cents. 

* * 
* 

A TIMELY and valuable pamphlet is that on the anti-rent agitation 
of 1839-1846, in the State of New York,*— being number two of the 
‘‘ Political Economy and Public Law Series,” issued by the University 
of Pennsylvania, and edited by Edmund J. James, Ph. D. It treats the 
subject under the heads: ‘The Origin of Large Estates and Lease- 
hold Tenures,” with ample reference to numerous noted estates ; 
“The Anti-Rent Riots;” and “ Legislative Enactments, Constitutional 
Changes, and Decisions of the Courts.” 


* The Anti-Rent Agitation in the State of New York, 1839-1846.”” By Edward P. Cheyney, A. M. 
For sale by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. Paper, 8vo. pp. 64. Price, 50 cents. me 
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WHICH, or Between Two Women. By Ernest Daudet. Translated from the 
French by Laura E. Kendall. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Square 
duodecimo; pp. 310. Morocco cloth, $1.25; paper cover, 75 cents. 

BESSIE’s SIX Lovers: A New York Belle’s Summer in the Country. By Henry 
Peterson. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Square duodecimo; pp. 240. 
Paper cover. Price 50 cents. 

THE PRINCESS ROUBINE. A Russian Love Story. «By Henry Gréville. Trans- 
lated from the French by George D. Cox. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Paper covers, square duodecimo; pp. 222. Price 50 cents. 

A SPECULATOR IN PETTICOATS. By Hector Malot. Translated from the French 
by Mary Neal Sherwood. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Paper covers, 
Square duodecimo; pp. 342. Price 75 cents. 

TRAVELERS’ OFFICIAL GUIDE of the Railway and Steam Navigation Lines in the 
United States and Canada. December, 1887. National Railway Publication Co., 46 
Bond St., New York. Paper, 8vo. Price 50 cents. 

Reid’s and Price, Lee & Co.’s Consolidated Railroad Guide and Gazetteer for New 
England, New York City, and the States of New York and New Jersey. December, 
1887. Providence, R. I.: J. A. & R. A. Reid. Narrow 12mo; pp. 442. Paper. 
Price $1.50 per year; single copies, 15 cents. 

NATURAL LAW IN THE BUSINESS WORLD. By Henry Wood. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Paper, 16mo; pp. 222. Price 30 cents. 

Essex INSTITUTE HIsTORICAL COLLECTIONS. April, May, and June, 1887. Salem. 

Wuo Cares? Episodes in the Life of Mary Campbell. Facts, not Fancies. By 
Mrs. Harriet N. K. Goff. With an introduction by Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 12mo, square; pp. 212. Cloth, 75 cents. 

RouDAH; or, Three Years in a Star. By Florence Carpenter Dieudonné. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 12mo, square, cloth; pp. 230. 75 cents. 

CASSELL’s NATIONAL LIBRARY. Edited by Professor Henry Morley. Paper. 
Issted weekly at $5.00 a year; single copies, 1o-cents. Vol. II., No. 72, Plutarch’s 
Lives of Cato the Younger, Agis, Cleomenes, and the Gracchi. No. 73, Julius Cesar, 
by William Shakespeare. No. 74, Diary of Samuel Pepys, 1664-1665. No. 75, An 
Essay on Man, by Alexander Pope. No. 76, A Tour in Ireland, 1776-1779, by Arthur 
Young. No. 77, Knickerbocker’s History of New York, by Washington Irving. 
Vol. I. No. 78, Same. Vol. II. No. 79, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, by William 
Shakespeare. No. 80, The Banquet of Plato, by Percy Bysshe Shelley. No. 81, 
A Voyage to Lisbon, by Henry Fielding. No. 82, My Beautiful Lady Nelly Dale, 
by Thomas Woolner, R. A. No. 83, Travels in the Interior of Africa, by Mungo 
Park,—Vol. I. No. 84, Same,—Vol. II. No. 85, The Temple, by George Her- 
bert. No. 86, The Diary of Samuel Pepys, 1666. No. 87, King Henry VIIL., by 
William Shakespeare. No. 88, An Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, by Edmund 
Burke. No. 89, Plutarch’s Lives of Timoleon, Paulus Emilius, Lysander, and Sylla. 
No. 90, Warren Hastings, by Lord Macaulay. No. 91, Endymion and Other Poems, 
by John Keats. No. 92, A Voyage to Abyssinia, by Father Jerome Lobo. No. 93, 
Human Nature and Other Sermons, by Joseph Butler. No. 95, The Diary of Samuel 
Pepys, from November, 1666, to May, 1667. No. 96, The Life and Death of King 
John, by William Shakespeare. No. 97, The History of Caliph Vathek, by William 
Beckford. 
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[The numerals designate magazines, a list of which is placed at the close of this index. The date of 
the magazines is that of the month preceding this issue of the New ENGLAND MAGazing, unless other- 
wise stated.] 


BIOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY. /ume— Abraham Lincoln: A History. The 
Attack on Sumner, Lincoln, and Douglas on the Dred Scott Case. John G. 
Nicolay, John Hay. 1.— Lord Wolsely’s Estimate of General Lee. 1.— Gov- 
ernor Robert Moncton. Mrs. Martha /. Lamd. 6—Our Presidents as 
Horsemen. Frank G. Carpenter. 6.—Jean Francois Millet. Albert Wolff: 
6.— My Experience as a Lawyer. President Garfield. 4-— Parnell as a 
Leader. Alexander Sullivan. 4.— Thomas Doyle, late Mayor of Providence. 
Reuben A. Guild. 23.— The Providence Journal and Senator Anthony. ev. 
S. LZ. Caldwell, D. D. 23.—Some Records of Philip Bourke Marston. Mar- 
garet J. Preston. 9.— The Philadelphia Wistar Parties. Annie H. Wharton. 
g.— Edward Rowland Sill. Jua D. Coolbrith. 10.— Some Illustrations of 
Napoleon and His Times. John C. Ropes. 30.—A Collection of Unpublished 
Letters of Thackeray. III. 30.—A Woman’s Experienceinthe War. Emma 
Cc. Cooke. 31.—The Nation’s Lawmakers — The House of Representatives. 
Z.L. White. 31.— William Hazlitt. George Saintsbury. 25.—Notes on the 
Ancient Family of Woodbury. Rodert S. Rantoul. 34.— Early Settlers of 
Rowley. Geo. B. Blodgette. 34.— Local Government in Canada. /ohn 
George Bourinott. (May-June.) 28.— Audubon. &. 36. 

July.— My Personal Finances. President Garfield. 4.— Johnson, Grant, 
Seward, Sumner. Gideon Welles, with comments by George Baber. 4.— Morley 
on Emerson. A.M. Gannett. 4.— Some Illustrations of Napoleon and His 
Times. II. John C. Ropes. 30.—A Collection of Unpublished Letters of 
Thackeray. IV. 30.—A Girl’s Life Eighty Years Ago,—from the Letters of 
Eliza Southgate Bowne. I. Illustrated. 30— Henry Laurens in the London 
Tower. Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 6—The Mistress of the White House. 
Lucy C. Lillie. 9— Memoir of Manning Leonard, Esq. ev. Jucrease 
Tarbox. 12.— Genealogical Gleanings in England. Henry F. Waters. 12.— 
Groton Documents. Hon. Samuel A. Green,M.D. 12.— The Odlin Family. 
John T. Perry, A. M. 12.— Soldiers in King Philip’s War. No. XIX. Rev. 
George M. Bodge. 12.— Early Southern Heraldic Book-Plates. Richard C. 
Lichtenstein. 12.— Letter to Geant Washington (Fac-simile). Lord Fairfax. 
1o.— Literary Life in Philadelphia. Moses P. Handy. 10.— The Ruin of 
Auraugzeb; or, the History of a Reaction. Sir William Wilson Hunter. 25. 
— Angelica Kauffman and Her Engravers (Ryland and Burke). £. Barrington 
Nash. 22.— Was Talleyrand Born in Mount Desert? Joseph Williamson. 
32. 

August.— Lincoln’s Cooper Institute Speech (Abraham Lincoln: A History). 
John G. Nicolay, John Hay. 1.— Our Kivigtok. A. W. Greely. 1.— Lafay- 
ette’s Visit to Missouri. /Judge William A. Wood. 6.— The Supreme Court. 
Z. L. White. 16.— Boyhood of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Wm. H. Rideing. 
47.— Thomas Stevenson, Civil Engineer. Robert Louis Stevenson. 25.— Some 
Foreign Ministers at Washington. Illustrated. 38. 

September_— Thomas Jefferson’s Home. John G. Nicolay. 1.— Abraham 
Lincoln: A History. Lincoln’s Nomination and Election. John G. Nicolay, 
John Hay. 1.—The Framers and Framing of the Constitution. /ohm Bach 
McMaster. 1.—A Great Teacher (Mark Hopkins). 1.—A Suppressed 
Statesman of Our Early Republic (Edmund Randolph). Moncure D. Conway. 
9g.— John Wilkes Booth. A Talk with the Man that Captured Him. Frank 
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G. Carpenter. 9.—John C. Calhoun. Jefferson Davis. 4.— Gen. James M. 
Varnum of the Continental Army. Asa Bird Gardiner, LL. D. 6— Union, 
Secession, and Abolition,—as Illustrated in the Careers of Webster, Calhoun, 
and Sumner. W. M. Dickson. cas ie ile -Antelope’s Autobiography. 
Historic Pictographs. 6.—Theocritus in Sici 25.— The Boyhood of 
William Dean Howells. Wm. H. Rideing. Gta Girls — Christine 
of Sweden. £. S. Brooks. 47.— Nostradamus and his Prophecies. Lucy 
Hamilton Hooper. 44— Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. 38.— Lowell, the Poet. 
Wilbur Larremore. 10. 

Octover— Abraham Lincoln. A History (The Secession Movement). /ohn 
G. Nicolay, John Hay. 1.— A Collection of Unpublished Letters of Thackeray. 
Harold Frederic. 30.—Literary and Social Recollections of W. D. Howells. 
L. R. McCaée. 9.— The Lesson of Practicality. Junius Henri Brown. 9.— 
My Experience as a Wood Engraver. /. H. E. Whitney. 9.— Daniel 
Webster. Hon. S. G. W. Benjamin. 6— Gen, Sterling Price (The New 
Mexico Insurrection, 1846-1847). judge Wm. A. Wood. 6.— Nicholas 
Poussin: The Man and his Works. Richard Heath. 22.— President Mark 
Hopkins. /. W. Andrews, LL. D. 8.— Longfellow’s Method. Paul Pastnor. 
19.— Pittsburgh’s Invisible Fuel. 2. Z. White. 19.— The Boyhood of John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Wm. H. Rideing. General Grant at Vicksburg. Gen. 
Adam Badeau. 47.—Soldiers of King Philip’s War. Rev. Geo. M. Bodze. 
12.— Wagner’s Letters to Frau Eliza Wille, Francis Paul. 25. 

November.— Heine as an Art Critic. Garnet Smith. 22.—Pundita Rama- 
bai, with portrait. 38.— Recollections of David Friedrich Strauss. Wéilliam 
Vast. 15.— Aaron Burr: A Study. (I.) Chas. H. Peck. 6— The Presi- 
dent-Elect at Springfield. Abraham Lincoln. A History. /ohn G. Nicolay, 
John Hay. 1.—Paul Hayne and his Poetry. A/aurice Thompson. 10.-—-The 
Christening of America. Addy Sage Richardson. 0. 

December.— Abraham Lincoln— Lincoln’s Inauguration. John G. Nicolay, 
John Hay. 1.—Stephen A. Dougiass and the Free Soilers. A. W. Clason. 
6.— Aaron Burr: A Study. Charles H. Peck. 6—Dinah Maria Mulock- 
Craik. Mary B. Dodge. 9.— Christ-Ideals in American Art. Wm. H. Inger- 
soll. 10.— The Story of Zebehr Pasha, as told by Himself. Fora L. Shaw. 
25.-- The Women of Chivalry. rs. E. Lynn Linton. 25. 

DESCRIPTION. /une.— College Boat-Racing and the New Haven Regatta. 
Julian Hawthorne. 1.— Education and Social Progress. 7. 7. Munger. 
1.— From the Wilderness to Cold Harbor. Gen. E. M. Law. 1.— Hand to 
Hand Fighting in Spotsylvania. G. orton Galloway. 1.— Canada during 
the Victorian Era. II. John George Bourinott. ©.— Some Legacies of the 
Civil War. General John Pope. 4—Our Lodging-House Vote. H. A. 
Bumbleton. 4.— Domestic and Social Life in the German Capital. rs. 
M.B. Norton. 8.—The Most Marvellous Triumph of Educational Science. 
41.— The Maine State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 4% C. 
Fernald. 23.—Social Life at Cornell. FR. Spencer. 9.—Health of the 
Negroes in the South. Horace W. Conrad. 27.— Recent Advances in 
Preventive Medicine. Geo. H. Rohé, M. D. 27.— Among the Irrigators of 
Fresno. Geo. E. Freeman. 10.— The Ethics of Democracy. /./. Stimson. 

30.—An Uncommercial Republic (Guatemala). W. 7. Brigham. 30.—A 
Historical Episode in American Yachting. 7.—The Last Remnant of 
Frontier. Zyrnest Ingersoll. 31.—A Woman’s Experience in the War. 
Emma C. Cooke. 31.— The Nation’s Lawmakers —the House of Representa- 
tives. Z.L. White. 3.— Protecting the Canadian Fisheries (Fleet). 7. Mac- 
donald Oxley. 31.— The Day after To-morrow. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
25.— An Act ao the Suspension of Parliament (Suppositional History). /. D. 
Traill, 25.—Some Russian Home Affairs. 25.— Fluctuations in Trade and 
Wages. George Howell. 25.—Hall Marks on English Silver. John V. 
Hood. 42.—F¥rench Cabinets and Armories of the XVI. Century. Edmund 
Bonaffé. 42.— British Columbia. 37. 
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July— Manuscript Sources of American History. /ustin Winson. 6.— 
One Day’s Work of a Captain of Dragoons (on the Mexican Border in 1843). 
Gen. P. St. George Cooke. 6— The United States Mail Service. /John M. 
Bishop. ©.— Journalism among the Cherokee Indians. George E£. Foster. 6.— 
American Art since the Centennial. S.G. W. Benjamin. 15.— Sevastopol 
in May. Coumt Tolstot. 15.— Social Life at the University of Virginia. 
J. B. Minor, Jr. 9—West Point, the Army, and the Militia. Fred. Perry 
Powers. 9.—dZanzibar and the East Coast of Africa. /. Studdy Leigh. 
1o.—An Old Landmark of Boston. Wélliam T. Parker, M. D. 12.— 
Ancient Iron Works of Taunton. Capt. John W.D. Hall. 12.— Poet and 
-Buckboard on the Saguenay River. Chas. G. D. Roberts. 7.— Long Branch as 
a Summer Resort. W./. Henderson. 7.— Around the World on a Bicycle. 
XXII. Thomas Stevens. 7.—Metlakahtla (Indian Geography and Soci- 
ology). Z. LZ. White. 10.—Colored Schools in the Southwest. Rev. S. W. 
Culver. 10.— The Legend of Crystal Spring (Pioneer and Indians in Med- 
field, Mass.). Poem. Henry W. Austin. 10.—Guadalupe. Arthur Howard 
Noll. to—Our Diplomats at Court. /vank G. Carpenter. 10—The 
American State and the American Man. Albert Shaw. 25.— Infant Rail- 
roads. W. M. Ackworth. 25.—An Apology for Armies. 25.— Labor and 
Capital in Australia. 25.— Decay of Bodily Strength in Towns. Lord 
Brabazon. 25.— The Victorian Era. Rev. P. F. Leavens. 39. 


August— Our Kivigtok. A. W. Greely. 1.—That Great City. /ohn 
Worcester. 24.—An American Colony. C. /. Amory. 4.—Along the 
Caribbean. Dr. W. F. Hutchinson. 16.—The Oaks, The Old Duelling 
Ground of New Orleans. John Augustin. 45— Metz: Its Monuments and 
Memories. 44.— Victorian Literature. Prof. Edward Dowden. 25.— 
Oxford in the Middle Ages. George C. Brodrick. 25.—A Forgotten Fashion 
25.— The First Fight between Iron-clads. Capt. Roland F. Coffin. 7.— 
California Days. Stephen Powers. 7. 

September.— Thomas Jefferson’s Home. John G. Nicolay. 1.— The Later 
Years of Monticello, Jefferson’s Home. rank RR. Stockton. 1.— The 
Tragedy of the Crater (at Petersburg). Maj. Wm. H. Powell. 1.— The Dash 
intothe Crater. Geo. LZ. Kilmer. 1.—The Modern Nile. Edward L. Wilson 
30.— An Unpublished Draft of a National Constitution by Edmund Randolph 
Moncure D. Conway. 30.— Our Revolutionary Thunder. James D. Butler. 6 
—Inthe Navesink Country. 2. Riodan. 7.— Around the World ona Bicycle 
XXIV. Beerjand and the Frontier of Afghanistan. Thomas Stevens. 7.—A 
Real Ideal Island (Ballast Island, Lake Erie). C. Bowyer Vaux. 7— The 
Land of Evangeline. Frank H. Taylor. 36.— Letters from Central Africa 
Emin Pasha. 25.—The Sacredness of Ancient Buildings. Svederi 
fTarrison. 25.— Painting the “Scapegoat” (in Usdam, Scuthern Palestine) 
W. Holman Hunt. 25.— Flags and Banners. 25.— The Strength and Weak- 
ness of Russia. Caft. Hubert Foster, R. E. 25.— Alsace-Lorraine and the 
European Situation. 25.— Salvation by Torture at Kairwan. Hon. George 
Curzon, M. P. 25.— Contemporary Life and Thought in China. 25.— 
Modern Society. 25.— The Battle of Gettysburg. Gen. Adam Badeau. 47.— 
Storming the Redoubt (Cheverino). Prosper Mérimée. 44.— Metz: Its Monu- 
ments and Memories. 44.— The Danish Town of Aarhuns and its Churches 
44.— Going to a Funeral in Russia. 44.— Natives of North America. Part 2. 
38.—A Noble English Home— Hatfield House. Fred Myron Colby. 38.— 
Mecklenburg Square (Residence of Geo. Augustus Sala). Besse Caralampi 
22.— An Old English Town (Tewkesbury). /. Penderel-Brodhurst. 22.— 
Photography. C. /. Crehore, M.D. 8. 

October.— Ely Cathedral. A/rs. Schuyler Van Rensselear. 1.— Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom” at Home in Kentucky. James Lane Allen. 1.—The American 
Game of Foot-ball. Alexander Johnston. 1.— Marching through Georgia and 
the Carolinas. Captain Daniel Oakey. 1.—Sherman’s March from Savannah 
to Bentonville. Gena. H. W. Slocum. 1— The Battle of Bentonville. Gen. 
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Wade Hampton. 1.— The Paris School of Fine Arts. Henry O. Avery. 
30.— French Traits (Sense and Sentiment). W.C. Brownell. 30.— Caverns 
and Cavern Life. M4. S. Shaler. 30— Municipal Government. Gamadlic/ 
Bradford. 30.— The Bucolic Dialect of the Plains. Louzs Swinburne. 30.— 
Big Game Hunting in the Wild West. Brig.-Gen. Randolph B. Marcy. 7.— 
After Hounds in Australia. AH. A. Barrowe. 7.—Masters of Foxhounds. 
7.— Mr. G. L. Watson and the Thistle. 7: Dykes. 7.— The Game and Laws 
of American Football. Walter C. Camp. 7.—My Travels on Next to 
Nothing. James Ricalton. 7— The Government and the Public Works. JZ. 
M. Haupt. 9.— Social Life at Williams College. /. 2. McDonald. 9.—The 
Birmingham Corporation Museum and Art Gallery. Adfred St. Johnston. 
22.— Art on the Queen’s Accession: Court Patronage and Painters. Joseph 
Grego. 22.— Nicholas Poussin: The Man and His Works. Richard Heath. 
22.— Art Patrons. II. King Solomon. /. Maédel Robinson. 22.— French 
Furniture in the Sixteenth Century. Charles Whibley. 22.—Siena as a 
Cradle of Art. Reunel Rodd. 22.—I1n the Land of Hawaii, the Fisher. Dr. 
J. H. Bemis. 45.— Japanese Homes and Temples. AH. AH. Berger. to.— 
Japanese Ghost Myths. /. W. Eastlake. 10.—Indian War Papers. VI. 
Birch Creek. Gez. O. O. Howard. 1o.— Chronicles of Camp Wright. IV. 
The Redwoods. A. G. Tassin. to— Vassar College. Mary L. Freeman. 
8.— The American University. Prof: Chas. Sprague Smith. 8.— The Moun- 
tain that Smokes (Popocatepetl). Arthur Howard Noll. 19.— A Pot-Hunter’s 
Paradise. Chas. Ledyard Norton. 19.— American Experiences in China. 
C. B. Adams. 19.—The Washington National Monument. Oscar Foote. 
19.— Some New Factors in Social Evolution. Anna B. McMahan. 19.— The 
Tower of London. JZ. W. Perry. 36.— The Low Countries and the Rhine. 
frank R. Stockton. 47.— General Grant at Vicksburg. Genz. Adam Badeau. 


7— The Coming Anarchy. Prince Peter Kro. 25.— The English and the 
oe fa) y be) S 


American Press. Arnot Reid. 25.—F¥rench Society Ninety Years Ago. 
25.— Yakima and Its Surroundings. 37.— Fort Benton, Montana. 37. 
November — Emile Wauters. 17. H. Spielman. 22.-- Flint Knapping. JZ. 
F. Wilson. 22.— Art in Relation to History. Wyke Bayliss. 22.— New 
Coins for Old. Lewis F. Day. 22—The Americans at the Salon. Claude 
Phillips. 22.--No. 46. Mecklenburgh Square (Geo. Augustus Sala’s Resi- 
dence). II. Besste Caralampi.. 22.—Home Life among the Bulgarians. 
Olive Harper. 36.—- A Visit to the Armory of the Tower of London. J7. W. 
Perry. 30.—In Grand Kabylia. Henry M. Field. 30— The Viking Ship. 


John S. White. 30— The Manor of Shelter Island — Historic Home of the 


Sylvesters. Ars. Martha J. Lamb. 6.—The American Chapter in Church 
History; or, the Relationship of Churchand State inthe U.S. PartII. Rev. 
Philip Schaff, D.D. 6.—Hamilton Oneida Academy in 1794. Wadlstein Root. 
6.— The House and Haunts of Washington. J/rs. Burton Harrison. 1.— 
Mount Vernonas ItIs. Mrs. Sophie Bledsoe Herrick. 1.—Saint Gaudeus’s Lin- 
coln. Mrs. Schuyler van Renssalaer. 1.— Sugar Making in Louisiana. LZu- 


gene V. Smalley. 1.—College Composites. John T. Stoddard. 1.— Italy 


from a Bicycle. George F. Fiske, M.D. 7.— Southern Sketches. Florence 
Clarke. 7.—Duck Shooting among the Floating Gardens of the Aztecs.. 
Emily Pierce. 7.— Midwinter Fox Hunts. Wm. Willard Howard. 7.— 
Around the World on a Bicycle. XXV. Thomas Stevens. 7.— Mount Ta- 
coma. Dr. C. D. Hendrickson. 10.—The Enterprise and Boxer. Poem. 
Henry Abbey. 1o.—A Dancing Party in Virginia. John S. Gibbs. 10.— 
Notes on Siamese Musical Instruments. 40. 

December.— The Sea of Galilee. Edward L. Wilson. 1.—Durham Cathe- 
drat. Mrs. Schuyler van Renssalaer. 1.— Our Country Fifty Years Ago. 
Lafayette’s Visit. Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 6.— A Winter’s Work of a Captain 
of Dragoons. Gen. P. St. George Cooke. 6.—A Field Battery in Action. 
William R. Hamilton. 1—A Mexican Bull Fight. C. H. Buffett. 7.— 
Around the World on a Bicycle. XXVI. Thomas Stevens. 7.—Volunteer 
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and Thistle. C. Bowyer Vaux and Charles E. Clay. 7.—The Lake Cham- 
plain Canoe Meet. A Girl’s Letter. 7.— Reminiscences of Irish Sport. 
Capt. Thomas S. Blackwell. 7.—Sleds and Sledding in Arctic Regions. 
William H. Gilder. 7.—I\ndian Agency Sketches. 36—A Street in Old 
New Orleans. Charles Gayarré. 10.— Experiences of an English Engineer 
on the Congo. 25. 

History. /u#e.— Memoranda on the Civil War. Gen. Thomas Jordan, 
Gen. R. E. Colston. 1.— Fredericksburg, First and Last. Aoncure D. 
Conway. 6—Sir Thomas Dale’s Indians in London. Rev. Edward D. 
Neill. 6.—The City of Providence. Frederic N. Luther. 23.— The Three 
Aristocracies. Forsyth de Fronsac. 23.— Outbreak of the Piute and the 
Bannock War. Gen. O. O. Howard. 10.— History of American Canoeing. 
C. Bowyer Vaux. 7—The Senchus Mor: Ancient Irish Laws and Customs, 
E. M. Lynch. 25.— The Making of Britain. Archibald Geikie. 25. 

July— The Decline and Fall of the Press. Dion Boucicault. 4.— Irish 
Aid in the American Revolution. Duffield Osborne. 4.— A Girl’s Life Eighty 
Years Ago—Selections from the Letters of Eliza Southgate Bowne. I. 
Illustrated. 30—Some Account of Pickett’s Charge at Gettysburg. Gen. 
Arthur F. Devercaux. 6—The Biography of a River and Harbor Bill. 
Albert Bushnell Hart. 6.— Recollections of the Duc de Broglie. Mme. 
Blaze de Bury. 15.—Indian War Papers. IIfi. The Hancock Campaign. 
Gen. O. O. Howard. 10.— Discovery of Important Documents Relating 
to the History of New Hampshire. 12.— History of American Canoeing. 
C. Bowyer Vaux. 7.—The Effect of the War of 1812 upon the Consolida- 
tion of the Union. MVicholas Murray Butler, Ph. D. 28.—The Ruin of 
Auraugzeb; or, the History of a Reaction. Sir William Wilson Hunter. 
25.— The History of Block-Books. 38.—The History of German Song. 
XVII. Louis C. Elson. 40.— Verona La Degna. Stephen Thompson. 22. 


August.— Lincoln’s Cooper Institute Speech. (Abraham Lincoln: A His- 
tory.) John G. Nicolay, John Hay. 1— Opposing Sherman’s Advance to 
Atlanta. Gen. Joseph E. Johnston. 1.—Hood’s Invasion of Tennessee. Cod. 
Henry Stone. 1.— Songs of the War. Brander Matthews. 1.— Presentation 
of the Ship “Resolute” by the United States to the Queen of England. 
Fessenden M. Otis, M. D. 6.— Origin of the Federal Constitution. Prof. 
Francis N. Thorpe. 6.—I\ndian Land Grants in Western Massachusetts. 
E. W. B. Canning. 6.— Lafayette’s Visit to Missouri. Judge William A. 
Wood. 6.— Payment of the National Debt. Gen. A. S. Pratt. 4.— The 
Peninsula Campaign. 46.—A Great Battle in a Forest (Chancellorsville). 
Gen. Adam Badeau. 47.— The Origin and Interpretation of Myths. W. A. 
Gill. 25.—Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth Century. How. 
Wm. E. Gladstone. 25.— Indian War Papers. IV. Battle of “Old Camp 
Curry.” Gen. O. O. Howard. 1o.— Slavery in Florence in the XIV. and XV. 
Centuries. 10.— Chronicles of Camp Wright. II. A. G. Zassin. to. 


September.— The Framers and Framing of the Constitution. John Bach 
McMaster. 1— The Colored Troops at Petersburg. Gen. Henry Goddard 
Thomas. 1.—Assault and Repulse at Fort Stedman. George L. Kilmer. 1.— 
The Dorr Rebellion in Rhode Island in 1842. Wm. LZ. R. Gifford. 15.-- The 
First Century of the Constitution. Alexander Johnston. 15.—Sherman’s March 
to the Sea. Capt. S. H. M. Byers. 4—Blundering Diplomacy. Wm. L. 
Scruggs. 4.-- Irish Aid in the American Revolution. Thos. F. Meehan. 4.-- 
How California was Secured. Hubert Howe Bancroft. 6—The United 
States and the Greek Revolution. Hon. Chas. K. Tuckerman. 6.— Georgian 
and Victorian Expansion. Prof. /. R. Seeley. 25— The New Knownothingism 
and the Old. Rev. Edward McGlynn, D. D. 4-—Smith College. Caroline 
E. Hilliard, A. B. 8.— Historic Illustrations of Superior Teaching. IV. //. 
A. Rheinhart, Ph. D. 8.— Diary of W. H. Bigler in 1847 and 1848, with notes. 
1o.- Chronicles of Camp Wright. III. A. G. Zassin. 10.-—-Indian War 
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Papers. V. A Mountain Chase. O.0O. Howard. 10.— Nomadic Experiences 
of a Frontiers-woman. Dagmar Mariager. 10. 


October — Abraham Lincoln: A History (The Secession Movement). 
John G. Nicolay, John Hay. 1.— Twelve Years of British Song. Zdmund C. 
Stedman. 1.— Marching through Georgia and the Carolinas. Captain 
Daniel Oakey. 1.—Sherman’s March from Savannah to Bentonville. Ges. 
H. W. Slocum. 1.— The Battle of Bentonville. Gen. Wade Hampton. 1.— 
The Origin of New York. Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 6—The American 
Chapter in Church History. Part I. Rev. Philip Schaff, D. D. 6— Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Ohio (Their Admission into the Union). Prof. /. R. 
Andrews, LL. D. 6.— The First Reformed Dutch Church, Brooklyn. Chas. 
D. Baker. 6—An Old Californian’s Pioneer Story. Augustus Knapp. 
10.— Jenny Geddes and the Devouter Sex. James Hutton. 25.—The Home 
of the Aryans. Prof. F. Max Miiller. 25. 


November.— A Diplomatic Episode. Olive Risley Seward. 30.— Chroni- 
cles of Camp Wright. V. A.G. Tassin. 10.— An Old Californian’s Pioneer 
Story. Il. W. Augustus Knapp. 10.—Indian War Papers. VII. Captain 
Miles’ Engagement. Gen. G. O. Howard. 10.—American History in the 
French Archives. /. Durand. 15.— Horace Greeley’s Practical Advice. An 
Incident of Reconstruction in Mississippi. 6—Grant’s Last Campaign. Gen. 
Horace Porter. 1.—The Christening of America. Addsy Sage Richardson. 
10.— History of German Song. 21. , 

December— The Treadmill in America. Prof. Oliver P. Hubbard. 6.— 
Ticonderoga. Poem. Robert Louis Stevenson. 30. 


SocioLocy. /uly.— The New Party. Henry George. 4.— French Traits 
— The Social Instinct. W. C. Brownell. 30.— Mettakahtla (Indian Geog- 
raphy and Sociology) 2Z. ZL. White. .10—The American State and the 
American Man. Albert Shaw. 25. 


August— The Queen of England. Moncure D. Conway. 4.— The New 
Knownothingism and the Old. Rev. Edward McGlynn, D. D. 4.—The 
Coming Producer’s Party. Samuel Leavitt. 4—Social Life at Yale. 
Arthur E. Jenks. 9.— A South Carolina Village (Georgetown, S.C.). Lee 
C. Harby. 16.— Traits and Traditions of the South, Wm. M. Burwell. 45. 
—A Forgotten Fashion. 25.—The Progress of Thought in Our Time. 
John Addington Symonds. 25.— Natives of North America. 7. 4. Bland. 
38. 


September.— Human Longevity. 41.— Social Life at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. James Cummings. 9.— The Future American. Wm. Hosea Ballou. 
4—A Service of Love (The Military). Gen. Lloyd S. Bryce. 4.—No 
American Siberia. Edmund Noble. 4.— The Development of the American 
University. Geo. 7. Ladd. 30—The Mayas: Their Customs, Laws, and 
Religion. Mrs. Alice D. Le Plongeon. 6— Letters from Central Africa. 
Emin Pasha. 25.— The Sacredness of Ancient Buildings. /vederic Harri- 
son. 25.—‘‘ The House was Still Sitting when we went to Press ” (Practices 
of the British House of Commons). G. Osborne Morgan. 25.— Contemporary 
Life and Thought in China. 25.— Modern Society. 25.—Going to a 
Funeral in Russia. 44.— The Vigilance Committees. C. Barbour. 10.— 
Collége Charlemgne. MJary Violet Lawrence. 10. 


October.— The Doctrine of Political Assassination. 25.— The Roman Mat- 
ron and the Roman Lady. Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 25.-—The Island of Serk: 
A Sermon in Stones. Sophia Weisse. 25.— Twelve Years of British Song. 
Edmund C. Stedman. 1. 


November.— Social Life at Amherst College. 2. S. Rounds. 9.— What 
Shall we Tell the Working Classes? Francis A. Walker. 30.— An Interest- 
ing Dialogue in 1676. 6— The Religious Movement of. 1800. 7. /. Chap- 
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man, A.M. 6.— The Last Appeal of the Russian Liberals. George Kennan. 
1.— College Composites. John T. Stoddard. 1.—Indian Legends. C. Z. S. 
Wood. 7. -—The Grand Army of the Republic. Gen. Lucius Fairchild. 10.— 
A Dancing Party in Virginia. /John S. Gibbs. 1to.— The Latest Language 
(in the Dutch West Indies). Admont Barnes, LL. B. 8.— Old Sign Boards. 
E. de Lancey Pierson. 49. 

December.— Notes on Parisian Newspapers. 
United Churches of the United States. II. 
Prison Life of the Russian Revolutionists. 
of the Plutocrat. Wm. M. Dickson. 
Physical Basis and Intellectual Life. ev 
Hunting in the Wild West. III. 


Brander Matthews. 1.— The 
Prof. Charles W. Shields. 1.— 
George Kennan. 1.— Apotheosis 
6.— Notes from Harvard College: Its 
. Henry C. Badger. 6.— Big Game 
¢ Brig-Gen. R. B. Marcy. 7—The New 
Church in Relation to Other Organizations. Revs. /ames Reed, John Worcester, 
and Julian K. Smyth. 24--—The Normal School in the United States. A. D. 
Mayo. 8.—Earthworms and Society. Mary Parmele. 9.— Christmas in the 
Grand Army. 10.— The Effect of Town Life Upon the Human Body. //. 
Mitner Fothergill. 25.— European Politics from an East Indian Standpoint. 
Sir Salah Jung. 25.— Wealth and the Working Classes. W. H. Matlock 
25.— Human Life. Prof. Richard A. Proctor. 25. 


1 The Century. 25 lhe Eclecigc Magazine. 

2 Harper's Magazine. e 26 Library Notes. 

3 Andover Review. 27 The Sanitarian. 

4 North American Review 28 Johns Hopkins University Studies. 
s Popular Science Monthly 29 The Church Magazine. 

6 Magazine of American History. 30 Scribner’s Magazine. 

7 Outing. 31 Magazine of Western Histor 
8 Education. 32 Bangor Historical Magazine 
9 Lippincott’s Magazine. 33 American Art. 

10 Overland Monthly. 34 Essex Institute Hist’! Coll. 

11 Atlantic Monthly. 35 Bangor Historical Magazine. 
12 New England Hist. and Gen. Register. 36 Demorest’s Monthly Magazine 
13 Rhode Island Historical Magazine. 37 The West Shore. 

14 The Forum. 38 Phrenological Journal. 

15 New Princeton Review. 39 Freeman's Monthly Magazine 
16 The American (Brooklyn) Magazine 40 The Musical Herald. 





The Southern Bivouac. 


8 The Citizen. 


Political Science Quarteriy 
Unitarian Review. 
The New Englander. 


4t Buchanan's Journal of Man. 

42 The Connoisseur. 

43 Journal of Speculative Pst 
44 Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magaz' 

45 Art and Letters. 


22 The Magazine of Art. 46 Treasure-Trove. 
23 New England Magazine. 47 St. Nicholas. 
24 New Jerusalem Magazine. 48 Narragansett Historical Register. 
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PUBLISHER’S EDITORIAL NOTES. 


SEVERAL of the noted New England summer resorts are subjects of 
interesting and valuable illustrated histories for early publication in 
these pages. 

* * 

It seems almost impossible to conceive of a hotel with more perfect 
and complete appointments or under more excellent management than 
The Ocean View, the largest hotel on Block Island. Hon. Nicholas 
Ball, proprietor ; Dr. O. S. Marden, manager; F. C. Cundall, assistant 
manager, with a large force of gentlemanly assistants, are constantly 
providing for the comfort and happiness of their guests. 

** 

THE West End Hotel, at Bar Harbor, under the able management of 
its proprietors, Messrs. O. M. Shaw & Son, well deserves its noted 
reputation and popularity as ¢he hostelry of that famous resort. 

Ps 

THE Spring House, at Block Island, occupies a most commanding 
position. Its proprietor, Hon. B. B. Mitchell, is the pioneer landlord on 
that famous island. He owns, and supplies his hotel exclusively from, 
a boiling spring of remarkably pure water, which is thrown upon each 
floor by steam power, the capacity being fifty gallons per minute. The 
music and other features add to the attractions of this hostelry. 

** 

Ir is with great pleasure that we call the attention of all seekers after 
truth, especially those interested in philosophical, metaphysical, and 
theosophical subjects, to the series of articles, to be published in this 
magazine, commencing with the number for March, from the pen of 
Professor S. P. Wait. In these papers will be presented the principles 
underlying the formation and root significance of the Hebrew alphabet 
and language, in their relation to universal truth, as shown in all depart- 
ments of positive knowledge, in the history of the race in all its 
branches, and in the travail of the individual soul ; also, as applied to 
the attainment of a healthier and higher physical and mental state. 

= 

Onset, Mass., is rapidly advancing in popular favor as a desirable 
watering-place. This resort is not confined to those of Spiritualistic 
proclivities any more than Martha’s Vineyard is limited to Methodists 
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and Baptists. One of the very best and home-like hotels one meets with 
is the Glen Cove House, at Onset, under the admirable management of 
“Mrs. Ring and Williams.” The location — commanding, yet retired, 
though of easy access —is at the entrance of Glen Cove, opposite Point 
Independence. 
* * 
* 

CorraGE City visitors hereafter will miss a long and favorably 
known landmark —the Cottage City House, for so long a time owned 
and presided over by Mrs. Sarah A. (Gibson) Stearns. Her experiences 
in hotel-keeping there and in Florida have been quite extensive, and _ 
created legions of patrons and friends. Mrs. Stearns was born in 
Fitchburg, her father being Elnathan Gibson and her mother Sarah 
Oakman. The subject of this sketch was married to the late William 
Stearns, of one of the first families of West Cambridge, Mass. He was 
a railroad contractor and superintendent. While superintendent of 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad (now a part of the 
great Pennsylvania system), he escorted President Lincoln, who was in 
disguise, from Philadelphia to Washington, just after his first election, 
and when the excitement was great, and fears for the safety of Mr. 
Lincoln were entertained. Mrs. Stearns has been very active and 
enterprising these years since the war, acquiring a handsome com- 
petence in lands and buildings in both Massachusetts and Florida. 
During the rebellion she was a very active worker in the hospitals. 
She visited the Petersburg and other battle fields, and was one of those 
who fitted out the first regiment from Wilmington, Del. The Cottage 
City House gives way to stores, etc. 





























